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In a patch of clearing, scarcely. mote 
Than his brawny double: hands, 

With. woods behind “and woods before, 
The Settler's cabin stands; 

A little, low, and lonesome shed, 

With a roof of glap-boards overhead. 


Ay, low, so low the wind-warped eave 
Hangs close against the door— 

You. might almost ‘stretch a bishop's sleeve 
From the rafter to the floor; 

And ‘the window is not too large, a whit, 

For a lady's veil to curtain it. 


The roof-tree’s bept and knotty knees 
By. the Settler's axe are braced, 
And the door-yard fence is three felled trees 
With their bare arms interlaced ; 
And a grape-vine, shaggy and rough and red, 
Swings from the well-sweep’s high, sharp head. 


And among the stubs, all charred and black, 
+ Away to the distant huts, 
Winds in and ont the wagon-track, 
Cut full of zigzag ruts ; 
And down and down to the sluggish pond, 
And through and up to the swamps beyond. 


And do you ask beneath such thatch 
What heart or hope may be? 

Just pull the string of the wooden latch, 
And see what you shall see: 

A hearth-stone broad and warm and wide, 

With master and mistress either sidé. 


And 'twixt them, in the radiant glow— 
Prattling of Christmas joys— 

With faces in a shining row, 
Six’ children, girls and boys ; 

And in the cradle a head half-hid 

By the shaggy wolf-skin coverlid. 


For the baby sleeps in the shaded light 
As gently as.a lamb, 

And two little stockings, scarlet bright, 
Are hanging ‘gainst the jamb ; 

And the yellow cat lies all of a curl 

In the lap of a two-years’ blue-eyed girl. 


On the dresser, saved for weeks and weeks, - 
A hamper of apples stands, 
And some are red as the children’s cheeks, 
aa some are brown as their hands; 
cakes and apples must stead, you see, 
The rich man’s costlier Christmas-tree. 
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A clock that looks like a skeleton. 
From the corner, ticks out bold, 

And that never was such a clock to run 
You would hardly need+be told, 

If you were to see the glances proud 

Drawn toward it when it strikes so loud 


The Settler's rifle, bright and brown, 
Hangs high on the rafter-hooks, 
And swinging a hand’s-breadth lower down 
Is a modest shelf of books; 
Bible and Hymn-book, thumbed all through, 
“ Baxter’s Call”—and a novel or two. 


“Peter Wilkius,” ‘‘The Bloody Hapd,” 
“The Sailor's Bride and Bark,” 

“Jerusalem and the Holy “ 
“The Travels of Lewis and e;” 


Some tracts—among them ‘“‘ The Milk-maid’s Fall,” 


‘© Pleasure Punished,” and ‘‘ Death at a Ball.” 


A branch of sumach, shining bright, 
And a stag-horn deck the wall, 
With a string of birds’~eggs, blue and white, 
Beneath. But, after all, 
You will say the six little heads in a row * 
By the hearth-stone make the prettiest show. 


The boldest urchin dares not stir, 
a 

As father on per 
With his brasbowed spopeacles, 
And knitting-needle with dicks, 

As the mother waits for the 


He has rubbed the glass and rubbed the bow, 
And now is a fearful panee : 

‘*Come; Molly!” he says, “come Sue, come Joe, 
And I'll tell you of Santa Claus!” 

How the faces shine with the glad sunprise, 

As if the souls looked out of the eyes. 


In a trice the dozen ruddy legs 
Are bare; and speckled and brown 
And blue-and gray, from the wall-side pegs, 
The stockings dangle down; 
And the baby, with wondering eyes, looks out 
To see what the clatter is all about. 


‘“* An@ what will Santa Claus bring?” they tease, 
“And, sey, is he tall and fair ?” 

While the younger climb the good man’s knees, 
And the elder scale his chair: 

And the mother jogs the cratlle, and tries 

The charm of the dear old fullabies, 
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So happily the hours fly past, 
‘Tis pity to have them o’er, 
But the rusty. weights of the clock, at last, 
Are dragging near the floor, 
And the knitting-needles, one and all, 
Are stuck in the round, red knitting-ball 


Now, all of a sudden the father twirls 
The empty apple-plate— 
‘*Old Santa Claus don't like his girls 
Aud bovs to be up so late!” 
He says, “‘And I'll warrant our star-faced cow, 
He's waiting astride o’ the chimney now.” 


Down the back of his chair they slide; 
They slide down arm and kage— 

“Tf Santa Claus is indeed outside, 
He sha'n’t be kept for me!” 

Cry one and all, and away they go— 

Hurrying, flurrying—six in a row. 


In the mother’s eyes are happy tearé 
As she sees them flutter away; 
‘*My man,” she says, “it is sixteen years 
Since our blessed wedding-day, 
And I wovldn’t think it but just a year 
If it wasn’t for all these children here.” 


And the . they talk of what they will do 
As the years shall come and.go; 
Of schooling for little Molly and Sue, 
And of land for John and Joe; 
And Dick is so wise, and Dolly so fiir, 
“They,” says the mother, ‘‘will have Inék to spare!” 


“ Ay, ay, good wife, that’s clear, that’s clear!” 
Then, with eyes on the cradle bent: 

And what if he in the wolf-skin here 
Turned oyt to be President! 

Just think! oh wouldn't it be fine— 

Such fortune for your boy and mine!” 


She stopped—her heart with hope efite— 
And kissed the golden head ; 

Then, with the brawny hand of her mate 
Folded in hers, she said : 

“Walls as narrow, and roof as low, 

Have sheltered a President, you know.” 


And then they said they would work and wait— 
The good, sweet-beatted pair— 

You must have pulled the latch-string straight, 
Had you in truth been there, 

Feeling that yon were not by leave 

At the Settler's hearth that Christmas-Bve. 
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Bound Volumes of Harper’s Weekly. 


Tuts Number completes the Tenth Volume of Har- 
per’s Weekly. This has been 4 volume unusually re- 
plete with interest. The illustrations, both in number 
and variety, have surpassed those of any illustrated 

“Our readers need not be reminded that 
the year now closing has been a period of great mo- 
ment in the world’s history. The Continent 
has passed through the most significant revolution ot 
the last fifty years, out of which a great Protestant 
Power has come which rivals even the Second French 
Empire. At home, to the period of bloody civil war 
there has succeeded a nc less critical period of recon- 
straction. The events of this important year, both Do- 
mestic and Foreign, have been illustrated in the Week- 
ty, and have been continually the subject of editorial 
comment. Every number ofthe Weekly is electrotyped, 
and the ten volames now completed may be obtained 
at $7 per volume. The contents of these volumes com- 
prise, besides illustrations of all interesting current 
events and portraits of prominent personages, an 
amount of general literature—representing the best 
productions of the last decade—which is alone worth 
the price of the whole series. 

tw Subscribers who wish to bind the Tenth Volume 
of Hanpgn's Werxty, ending with No, 522, may obtain 
gratuitously from the principal News Dealers a TiTE- 
Pace AND Tas.E or ConTENTS. 

[2 Dealers may obtain Crotn Covers for Binding 
the Volume at Seventy-five cents each net, 
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WHAT NEXT? 


HE North Carolina Legislature, by a vote 
of 93 to 10 in the Lower House, and 44 to 
1 in the Upper, has rejected the Amendment. 
Arkansas, Alabama, and Florida have done 
likewise. Governor HumpHrers recommends 
its rejection to the Mississippi Legislature, and 
Governor Orr to that ot South Carolina. The 
Georgia Legislature would prefer a Territorial 
Government, according to the telegram, rather 
than the Amendment; and the President of its 
Senate, ‘‘amidst great applause,” declared that 
‘*human forbearance has {ts limits, and the 
worm will turn if trodden on.” Mr, RaPHarn 
Ssmmes, Mora] Philosopher, announces, in a 
lecture at Galveston, that he has been at home 
endeavoring to restore his State to her place in 
the Union without tarnishing her honor, The 
Milledgeville Southern Recorder declares that “if 
this Union is to stand, the rights of the South 
myst be respected.” Mr, ALEXANDER H. Sre- 
puens is equally strenuous against the Amend- 
ment, and for “ the continuons rights of States,” 
Every leader of opinion, every newspaper of in- 
finence, the Legislatures and the Governors in 
the unrestored are unanimous against 
the Amendment, Not a single powerful voice 
in those States has been raised for it. 

Meanwhile the petition of the loyal Loui- 
sianians, signed by Governor WELLS and oth- 
ers—the declaration of Ex-Governor HoLpEn, 
the President’s Provisional Governor of North 
Carolina, and of a Committee from that State 
—and the statements of the Southern Loyalist 
Association in Washington, all agree that the 
governments of the unrestored States are in the 
hands ot men hostile to the National Govern- 
ment-—that the Union men in these States are 
consequently oppressed and in constant danger 
—that the liberty and property of the Freed- 
men are virtually at the mercy of the disloyal— 
that justice for loyal men in the civil courts is 
uncertain, and military protection inadequate. 
To these statements must be added the reports 
of great destitution- in certain districts; the 
genera] apathy or sense of insecurity which 
springs trom the consciousness of a radical de- 
rangement of local publie affairs; the unwill- 
ingness of capital or labor to move toward dis- 
turbed States, and the necessary paralysis of 
industry. Looking at these facts, with a due 
knowledge of history and experience ot human 
nature, it is not very difficult to understand the 
situation with which the country is now called 
to deal. 

The Amendment we must consider virtually 
rejected as a condition of restoration. The 
President’s policy, or experiment, has also fail- 
ed, The unrestored States must therefore be 
considered as substantially in the condition in 
which they were when the Presidential experi- 
ment began—with this advantage, however, 
thet their real spirit has been fully revealed. 
Yet we would not be unjust to those who have 
honestly acquiesced; who took up arms and 
fought , were beaten, and own it, and now ask 
only that the conditions ot restoration shall be 
just in themselves, consonant with the stirit of 
the Constitution and with the national safety. 
But such arg not the men nor the sentiments 
which control the action of the unrestored States. 

In this situation, then, the first question is, 
whether Congress should hope tor a reaction of 
opinion, and for the adoption of the Amend- 
ment by the unrestored States, and postpone 
further action of its own toward restoration ? 
But upon what grcund can a change of teeling 
be reasonably expected? The first to 
the offer of the Amendment was the New Or- 
leans massacre, when the controlling opimion 
of the late rebel States relied upon the Execu- 
tive to sweep out Congress with a bayonet. 
Then came the Philadelphia August Conven- 
tion, stimulating the unrestored States to retuse 


| 


| true sentiment of the country upon the subject. 


| It was not. surprising that those States then 
sneered at the Amendment. But when the 
question was formally submitted to the people, 
and they universally and overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the Amendment as the condition of res- 
toration; and after the author of the Phila- 
delphia address, which incited the States to 
oppose the Amendment, told them distinctly 
that they must accept it or prepare for more 
stringent measures, there is a general and 
haughty refusal. Undoubtedly the country 
believed that conditions so just and generous 
would be, if not heartily, yet at least silently 
accepted. Their imperious rejection reveals 
a state of mind which indicates the wisdom and 
necessity of other measures, The rcfusal of 
the Amendment must dispel a great deal of the 
doubt which many loyal men had of the actual 
national necessity of more stringent and rad- 
ical measures. They perhaps believed in a 
kind and reasonable feeling in the unrestored 
States, which it is now evident does not ex- 
ist, or does not control State action. 

It would appear, then, that Congress, the only 
adequate authority, must begin exactly where 
the President did. The people of the unre- 
stored States rebelled, and framed new local 
governments, which were overthrown by the Na- 
tionalarms. They were left without any lawful 
government in their States, nor can they law- 
fully acquire any except such as is initiated and 
approved by Congress, Congress must there- 
.ore specify by whom the first step toward such 
a Government shall be taken; and when its 
Constitution is finished it must be, in the judg- 
ment of Congress, of such a republican form that 
the guarantee of the Union may be pledged to 
it. This leaves in the limbo of political meta- 
physics, where they belong, all theories of Terri- 
torial condition or State suicide. Those are 
abstractions which Mr. Lixcotn properly de- 
scribed as pernicious, Equally so is the Pres- 
ident’s assertion, and that of the Democrats who 
support him, that the States having been pre- 
vented from seceding have all their rights un- 
impaired. Why, then, did he appoint Provi- 
sional Governors, and define the qualifications 
of the suffrage ? 

There is no need of entangling ourselves 
with theories and definitions, ‘The one imper- 
ative necessity is, that the measures which Con- 
gress takes to restore the governments of the 
States shall be just, wise, generous, and in the 
spirit of the Constitution. And we reserve to 
another day comments upon the vdxjous prop- 


ositions already made. ; 
THE SENATE AND THE VOTING 
OF WOMEN. 


Senator Cowan’s proposed amendment to 
the District Suffrage bill provoked a lively dis- 
cussion upon the subject of the voting of wo- 
men. It was well understood that the amend- 
ment was offered merely to perplex the action 
of the Senate. The Senator frcm Pennsylva- 
nia, who may be said to have gone to the bot- 
tom in the late political storm, evidently sup- 
posed that many of his associates would either 
vote for it upon general principles, in which 
case they would seem to be perilously extrava- 
gant; or would vote against it, in which case 
they would displease the radical tendency of 
the time. But, as usual in his political ealcu- 
lations, he was disappointed. The question of 
the voting of women was felt not to be seri- 
ously before the Senate. It is a subject upon 
which the public mind has not hitherto been 
sufficiently interested to declare itself, and the 
Senate could not know what the country wanted. 

- A law is strong only when it is the expres- 
sion of public opinion, and the present work 
of the true friends of the amendment proposed 
by Senator Cowan is the awakening of the 
public mind. The vigorous discussion of the 
subject will scun reveal the truth that there is 
no adverse argument. If women have the same 
natural rights as men, and the same civil rights 
and duties, including the owning of property 
and taxation, the whole question is settled: 
they have a right to the same protection of 
their rights that all others enjoy. Senator 
Revervy JOHNSON, always first in a poor cause. 
could only say that if they voted they must aiso 
do military duty. Rut there must be sharper 
arguments than that, or the question will go 
by default. For women, as citizens, have al- 
ways done and always will do that work in the 
public defense for which their sex peculiarly 
fits them. The care of the young warriors, the 
nameless and innumerable duties of the hospit- 
al and home, are just as essential to national 
safety as fighting in the field A ration of men 
alone could not long niairtain a contest. 

Senatcr Frevyranvvere spoke well of * the 
high an? holy mison of women.” But how- 
eve: excellent his remarks, they did not bear 
upon the point, for it 18 only proposed to de- 
rive some more practical advantage to society 
from that mission. Let us all be reasonable. 
Why is it that the incessant frivolities and ab- 
surdities in whieh women are engaged does not 
suggest to us to enlarge upon their “high anc 
holy mission?” If people with a high and .c'+ 
mission may innocently sit bare-necked in hot 
theatres to be studted through pocket-telescopes 
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the Amendment, and claiming to represent the | until midnight by any body who chooses, why 


should the high and holy mission be disgraced 
if they go and quietly drop a ballot in a box to 
help secure good laws for their children? And 
as for ‘‘the mire of politics” upon which ora- 
tors wax eloquent, the truth is that they are 
miry because good men and women will have 
nothing to do with them. Yet their presence 
would purify them. And is the commonwealth 
necessarily safer because intelligence and re- 
finement so often refrain from politics? The 
other public affairs in the conduct of which men 
and women associate are far from miry for that 
very reason. - 

But there is no use in getting hot and argu- 
ing the question with a red face. The diffi- 
eulty with those who urge the suffrage of wo- 
men is that they repel sympathy by overstate- 
ment. They speak of the oppression of the 
female sex as if it were an oppression like that 
of slavery. But it is nothing like it. There 
was seldom a slave, however ignorant and im- 
bruted, who would not gladly have received his 
freedom. But there are very few of the most 
cultivated and intelligent women who seem se- 
riously to wish to vote. That, however, is 
merely matter of habit. They have exactly 
the same interest in good government that men 
have, and there is no more reason for vesting 
political power in a sex than in a class or in a 
race. A State that refuses to treat them in 
this matter as it does men ought logically to 
refuse to permit them to hold property or to be 
taxed, It ought to treat them as incompetent 
and perpetual minors. But hapvily the tend- 
ency of society is not backward to Oriental 
barbarism. Good sense has set aside most of 
the foolish old laws in regard to women; and 
when Joun Stuart Mitt proposes in Parlia- 
ment that they shall be enfranchised, and the 
Senate of the United States, upon whatever 
occasion, deliberately discusses the subject, the 
end is as visible as when the blossom begins to 
set, 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
AND THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 


A Timety and valuable article by the Hon. 
Joun M. Reap of Philadelphia has lately been 
aplieooe reyjewing the true constitutional po- 

n of the Executive in regard to amendments 
of the Constitution, and the conduct of the pres- 
ent Executive in relation to the Amendment 
now pending. The article shows conclusively 
that the Executive is forbidden to interfere 
with an amendment in any way whether in 
Congress or in a State i and any 


the-Eneeutive.authority to defeat 

amendment is a violation of the Constitution. 
Judge Reap shows, by reference to the record, 
that none of the first twelve amendments were 
ever submitted to the President. The thir- 
teenth, that of emancipation, was by an error 
presented to the President; but the Senate on 
the 7th February, 1865, declared that the pres- 
entation was an inadvertence and should not 
constitute a precedent. 

The present Amendment, the fourteenth, 
passed the Senate on the 8th of June, 1866, 
and the House on the 13th. On the I/8th a 
concurrent resolution requested the President 
to transmit it to the Executives of the several 
States. On the 22d he complained that it was 
not submitted for his approval, and proceeded 
to argue against the expediency and constitu- 
tionality of the action of Congress—and this 
upon a subject of which he had no more official 
right to speak than the Queen ot England. 
But, not content with arguing, he arrayed the 
force of the Executive patronage against the 
Amendment. ‘The Captains of the Executive 
party, Senators Dixon, Doo.itTLe, and Cow- 
aN, denounced the Amendment as unjust and 
insulting; and, finally, the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of the 15th of August declared that the 
late rebels were degenerate sons of heroes if 
they could submit to “the humiliations thus 
sought to be imposed upon them.” Mr. Rev- 
ERDY JOHNSON called for tle second reading of 
this passage, and it was read. while the Conven- 
tion rose and cheered. When the proceedings 
were reported to the President he stigmatized a 
co-ordinate branch of the Government as call- 
ing itself “the Congress, and hanging on the 
verge of the Government.” All this war part 
of the action of the Executive to defeat e con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Judge Reap then proceeds to show that two- 
thirds of 9 quorum only are necessary to paas a 
bill over the veto or to propose an amendment, 
and that the word ‘’ House” 1s used in the Con- 
stitution as synonymous with quorum. Thus 
there has always been a constitutional quorum 
in Congress whether the late rebel States were 
represented o1 not. The consequences of this 
position are evident and of the utmost import- 
ance. If this Congress be competent to propose 
amendments, why are not three-quarters ct the 
States which compose ut competent to ratity 
amendments? But af the Congress be not com- 
petent, then al] national legisiation trom the 
year 1861 is mvana, and the President, Chiet 
Justice, General. and all Foreign Ministers are 
equally #0. Apply the theory ut the incompe- 
tency of Congress to the army and navy, and to 
all our financiai obligations and relations, and 
what would be the result? 


an, 





Judge Rean’s conclusion is, that the ratifica- 
tion of three-fourths of the States now repre- 
sented in Congress is sufficient for the Amend- 
ment; and, secondly, that the ratifications should 
be addressed to the President of the Senate in- 
stead of the Secretary of State as at present. 
This view is presented with admirable clearness, 
ample learning, and discretion, and the brief pa- 


| per is worthy the most careful consideration of 


every well-meaning citizen. 





COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


Ir was a long time after the whole country 
was traveling by railroad before the cars were 
even tolerably ventilated ; and the most useful 
movement toward that result was raising the 
roof of the car. It was a great relief and very 
simple, but it was very long before we reached 
it. There is exactly the same slowness and 
difficulty in procuring more appropriate and 
convenient buildings for colleges. The old 
brick barrack rides us like a nightmare. We 
are slow to believe in a University that does 
not assert its existence in huge piles of building 
like cotton mills, as if there were some similar- 
ity in the necessary appliances to produce cot- 
ton cloth and scholarship. 

The whole subject, of which this is but a de- 
tail, is considered carefully and sagacionsly in 
a little pamphlet by Mr. Frepertck Law O.m- 
STED, and submitted as a report to the trustees 
of the Agricultural College at Amherst in Mas- 
sachusetts, He calls it “‘A few things to be 
thonght of before proceeding to plan buildings 
for the National Agricultural Colleges.” And 
it is a traly valuable series of suggestions upon 
the general topic. The hnge monumental 
buildings for charitable purposes in cities spring 
from want of gronnd room, Yet in cases where 
compactness of space would seem most desira- 
ble and convenient, as in certain reformatory 
and penal institutions, the large buildings have 
not been found necessary. Mr, Ovmstep re- 
fers in illustration to the agricultural colony of 
Methay, the Norfolk Island penal colony, when 
under Captain Macnonocuig, the Irish penal 
establishment near Dublin, and the Children’s 
Aid Society in New York. In arranging the 
buildings for an Agricultural College, however, 
it is not only essential to determine in what 
way the necessary College lecture and reading 
rooms, the laboratory and gymnasium, the mu 
seum and armory shall be distributed, but the 
spirit and character of the farmer's life, with 
his taste and circumstances, must be borne con- 
stantly in mind. These points are all treated 
by M1. Ormstep with great insight and good 
sense, 

As for the dormitory system, the old college 
barracks and commons are satisfactory to no 
one. Hitherto they have been erected from 
motives of supposed convenience, and are part 
of the medieval tradition. But in the great 
Continental universities they are unknown ; and 
in this country the Michigan University, which 
has the largest number of students of any col 
lege in the country, and which even the orator 
ot the Harvard Alumni last summer declared to 
be, upon the whole, the truest University in the 
land, has the buildings necessary for the college 
purpose, but not the vast dormitories. Mr. 
OLMsTeED says that one of the faculty of one 
of the oldest American colleges is of opinion 
that special lodgings for students can not gen 
erally be dispensed with; but he thinks they 
will take the form of club-houses, or houses fo 
the exclusive use of as many students as can 
be domestically cared for by a family. We 
hope so. It will be another proot of our ad- 
vancing civilization. 





PAYING THE STATE DEBTS. 


Controtcer Hriixovse, of this State, has 
addressed a letter to Senator Morcan upon a 
subject of the greatest interest to all the States. 
He proposes that the National Government shall 
provide tor the war debt of the States in some 
fair and adequate manner. Had the Govern- 
ment drafted from the beginning, the payment 
of large bounties, and consequently the great 
debts, would have been avoided. In paying the 
bounties the States did only what the Nation- 
al Government would have been obliged to do; 
for the war would not otherwise have been car- 
ried ov successfully, and as the payment was 
for ithe preservation of the Union the States 
may justly expect some reimbursement. 

General HittHovse refers to the action of 
the first Congress which assumed for the Union 
the revolutionary war-debt of the States, and 
he reasons that to relieve property trom the 
weight of State debt ie to enable it to respond 
to the claims of the United States, The State 
Governments have the same right with the Un- 
ion to provide for their own preservation, But 
if the taxing power of the Government should 
ever be extended to reach every source of revenue 
in the State, the State must fall. Therefore 


national taxation must stop at a point which 
leaves sufficient revenue to the State, or the 
whole system crumbles. The Controller then 
shows, from the actual and prudently estimated 
future financial condition of the country, that 
the Government will be easily able to provide 
for the payment which he recommends ; 


and he 
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proposes that the Government relinquish for 
that purpose to the States the tax on incomes. 
The receipts from this source for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1866, were $60,000,000—a sum 
adequate to the proposed object, yet which 
would still leave the National Government am- 
ply provided for its own wants. But if it were 
not so, the loss of this tax would readily be sup- 
plied by the annual increase of other revenues. 
Thus the States which had made no debt dur- 
ing the war, or which have paid it, could dis- 
continue the tax altogether, Other States would 
continue it, but might properly reduce it to 
three per cent. 

This plan, as General Hittuovse remarks, 
is not an assumption by the United States of 
the debts of the States, nor of their payment in 
any form. Each State would pay its own 
debts from the property of its own citizens, 
while the National Government would simply 
relinquish a single source of revenue. The 
letter of the Controller is very lucid and con- 
cise, and his suggestion, in view of the rapid 
increase of the revenues, is well worthy the 
most thoughtful attention. 





WEST POINT. 


Tue Report of the last Board of Visitors to 
West Point speaks in general terms of satisfac- 
tion with the condition and arrangements of 
the Academy, but states that many changes may 
be advantageously made. It proposes that the 
number of students be increased from 292 to 
400, Such a change is plainly desirable, and 
we see no reason for limiting the number to 
less than 500. ‘The suggestion that the Acad- 
emy should be the scientific military school of 
the nation, and not undertake to teach the 
lower and higher general branches, is also ex- 
cellent. It certainly should not be a primary 
or grammar school. But the great necessity is 
that the admission should be determined by 
competitive examinations. If there are to be 
800 or 500 students, let them be the 800 or 500 
best prepared, and not those whom chance or 
personal partiality ‘avors. Above all, let West 
Point be a school of chivalric fidelity to the 
American principle. Let every youth educated 
by his country ‘or her service be taught that he 
is a son of Liberty, and that the glory of the 
flag which he is to bear is that it is the flag of 
equal human rights. 





HOW MUCH SHALL WE SLEEP? 


We know that there are some sluggards in the 
world; but we apprehend that their fault is not so 
much in wasting time in sleep as in a wakeful idle- 
ness, They hate activity, and we would have no 
objection to their having a long night of sleep, pro- 
vided they would do diligently when awake. Most 
of those who act the part of the sluggard, according 
to Sotomon’s description, are probably idlers who 
seek after pleasure at hours when they ought to be 
asleep; and so, in the morning, when the men who 
do the world’s work, either mental or bodily, are 
busy, fresh from nature’s sound and healthy sleep, 
they toss about in bed wearily dozing, continually 
saying, as they rouse from this state, “ Yet a little 
sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands 
to sleep.” 

Some oi these idlers do realiy sleep much more 
than they ought to do, simply because they eat so 
much that they must sleep. Eating is one of their 
chief enjoyments. They make a god of their belly, 
and so stupefy the brain by the consequent engorge- 
ment that they must sleep more than other men. 

Men who make a business of life—who love act- 
ivity—in their abhorrence of idlers and sleepy men 
are apt to give themselves too little time for sleep. 
They forget that there is in the old couplet, so often 
quoted, an “early to bed” as well as an “early to 
rise.” They are encouraged to their encroachments 
on the proper hours for sleep by the stories that are 
often told of the little time given to sleep by some 
of the great men of the world. If. the stories be 
true, which we much doubt in regard to some of 
them, we are very clear that more work might have 
been accomplished in the long-run if more time had 
been daily given to “ tired nature’s sweet restorer.” 

That we may have a suitable appreciation of this 
matter let us consider what sleep is, and what it is 
for. 

Sleep is a singular cn li!ion. How opposite to 
the wakeful state! It hus been often likened to 
death, and called its sister; but it is like death in 
only a few of its phenomena—its stillness, its in- 
sensibility to external things; but even when pro- 
found the blood courses as usual in its channels, the 
respiration goes on, and nutrition is probably even 
more active than in the wakeful state; and when 
not profound the senses respond to impressions and 
the mind revels in a jumble of thoughts, or even 
sometimes moves with all its accustomed regularity, 

Sleep is a mysterious condition. Many have 
been the speculations about it by philosophers and 
physiologists, but no one has as yet settled, satis- 
factorily, upon its nature, though we know much in 
regard to its phenomena and the circumstances that 
influence it. 

The object for which this condition was ordained 
by the Creator is obvious enough. It is for the 
restoration and reinvigoration of the system after 


ing impressions from it through the senses. And 
the more perfect this cessation the more perfect is 
the sleep, 

{t has been very generally said that sleep is re- 
quired especially for the repair of the system—that 
the machinery of the body needs to lie by for re- 
pair just like any other machinery. But this has 
been disputed, on the ground that nutrition and re- 
pair are going on all the time. And yet we think 
that it must be granted that sleep is necessary for 
the perfection of this repair, at least if we use this 
word in its widest sense. During the rest which 
sleep gives to the brain and nervous system changes 
undoubtedly occur in the arrangement of the parti- 
cles, which make a completion of those changes of 
repair that are going on at all times during the 
wakeful state. And beyond this there may be some 
changes which can not be effected at all while the 
machinery is in motion. 

It is essential, then, to health that sufficient time 
be given to sleep ; for if it be not done there will be 
imperfect restoration or after exhaustion. 
The result here is cumulative, If there be each 
night only a small deticiency in repair there will be 
a gradual but certain undermining of the health. 
It may be mentioned as a significant fact in this 
connection that even @ severs and Jong-continued 
pressure of anxiety and labor is not apt to produce 
insanity so long as the sleep is not broken in upon 
materially. 

It is better to have too much than too little sleep ; 
for, let it ever be remembered, that the amount ac- 
complished in labor either of body or mind is far 
from being proportioned to the length of time em- 
ployed, 

Some need more time for sleep than others. How 
much is required in each individual case must be 
ascertained by observation. From six to eight 
hours sleep is ordinarily needed by adults. Jonn 
Honrer and Freperick Tue GReAt, it is said, 
got along with five hours; but we think that they 
would have done more and lived longer if they had 
slept more. NApo.ron is said to have had even 
less sleep than this; but the contrary has been as- 
serted by BourriEnNe, who had ample opportuni- 
ties of knowing hishabits. Besides, he was a good 
sleeper. He slept soundly, and took little time to 
get to sleep. Whenever he was deprived of his 
regular rest he made up for the loss by naps, into 
which he could drop so readily that it is said that 
he could take ‘‘ forty winks” at any time. 

Children need more sheep than adults, partly at 
least because there is not merely repair to be pro- 
vided for but growth. Some parents discontinue 
the daily nap of the child too soon. It should be 
continued through the third year, and in some cases 
even longer. 





LITERARY. 


Lapov.aye’s “Fairy Book,” just published in 
beautiful form by the Harrsnrs, is traly delightful 
ft will take its place with the choicest fairy lore 
upon the little shelves and in the sweet hearts of* 
children. The author, whose name is so kindly 
known to us as one of our most intelligent and faith- 
ful French friends during the war, dedicates the 
volume in a charming preface to his grand-daughter, 
and he adds a most genial letter to his young friends 
in America. Miss Mary L. Boorn, the translator 
of Henri Martty’s “ History of France,” and of 
LanouLAre’s “ Paris in America,” has translated 
the stories with remarkable grace and skill, and the 
profuse illustrations are of the most fascinating kind 
for the young reader. We speak patronizingly of 
the young reader, but we coniess that we have read 
every word of the book with eagerness and delight ; 
and although the stories are called the Fairy Tales 
of Many Nations, yet they are all of one land, the 
dear and familiar fairy land of Cinderella and Puss 
in Boots, and Ali Baba and the Arabian Nights. 
Miss Muxock’s new novel, ‘‘The Two Mar- 
riages,” is just issued by the Harrers. Her name 
is the passport for her charming books to every 
heart and hearth. The tender, touching story of 
“ A Noble Life” is not less winning than her famous 
novel of “‘ JohnHalifax,” and the new volume will 
have the same wide circulation and admiration. 





In “ Sir Brook Fossbrooke,” by Cartes Lever, 
the “ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” by Gzorce 
‘ALD, “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” by Mrs. 
Lynw Lrvroy, * Rachel's Secret,” by the author of 
“The Master of Marton,” ‘‘ Bernthal,” from the 
German of L. Munisacu, and ‘‘ Madonna Mary,” 
by Mrs. OurpHant, the author of “ Miss Marjori- 
banks,” the Harpers have reprinted the most not- 
ed and remarkable of the late English novels, and 
provided for every taste 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


December 11: 
In the Senate, Mr. Wade, from the Committee on 
the bill for the admission of Col- 
with a favorable recommendation. 
In House, the bill for the regulation of appoint- 
ments to and removais from office came up as the -_ 
cial order. a : ww aeliiertaes 
cussed, among them one . Stevi ng tha’ 
when an penon shall be nominated for an office by 
the nt and re by the Senate, such person 
shall be ineligible for any office under the Govern- 
ment for one year. This was rejected by a vote of 18 








exhaustion by labor. But it is not needed for this 
purpose by the whole system. The wearied mus- 
cles need no sleep; merely rest is all that is neces- 
sary for them. It is the brain and nerves that re- 
quire sleep, for their action is something besides 
motion, and therefore something besides the cessa- 
ton of motion is required by them. The mind must 
cease to use the brain and nerves, both in making 
impressions upon the world around, and in receiv- 





yeas to 182 nays. 
December 12: 

In the Senate, the bill to ite the elective fran- 
chise in the District of Columbia was debated, and an 
amendment extending the suffrage to was re- 
jected, 9 to 87. 

December 13 : 

In the Senate, in debate on the District of Columbia 
Suffrage bill, Mr. Dixon's rr niring that 
voters shall be able to read and to write their names 
wes sgonted. bg ty Sh - el A 

In the House, the iency passed. 

t resolution was passed to take a recess from 
Thursday, the 20th of December, to Thursday, the 3d 
of January. 

December 14: 

In the Senate, the Deficiency itl was passed.—It | 

was voted to adjourn on the 20th till January 3. 


In the House, Mr. Shellabarger presented a memorial 
from the loyal people of Lodaena, asking Congress 
to establish, under the care of the United States, a 
Government for that State. The document is signed 
by the Governor and several thousand electors of 
Louisiana, It was referred to the Select Committee 
ae! ay Koy tee bill, granting 
m.the District of Columbi 
taken up and passed by a vote of 118 to 46. “—S 
December 17: 
In the Senate, the usual 
a — Wright. 
ouse, & translation of the letter from the 
Ruperer of Hantia, ecknowledging ho betes resolu- 
congrat m on his esca; - 
tion, was — a eR, ea 


TUE MATAMORAS AFFAIR. 

The follo are the facts in regard to the recent 
occupation of Matamoras by General Sedgwick : 

Up to November 24 Canales continued to hold the 
city with about 2500 troops. Escobedo threatened it 
with about the same number from the outside. On 
the 24th Canales informed General Sedgwick unoffi- 
cially that he could not control his troops for want 


honors were paid to the 


of money to pay them, and requested him to occu 
the city. General Colonel Perkine, 
requ Canales to state this ally, which he did; 


whereupon it was ages that the United States forces 
should occupy the plaza and attend to the good order 
ot the town, while Canales occupied the fortifications 
as heretofore. The Rio Grande papers do not credit 
the story that Canales could not control his troops, 
but intimate that it was a ruse to get the American 
forces into the city for its better defense against the 
threatened attack of Escobedo. 

Early on the merning of the 24th a pontoon brid 
was thrown across the Rio Grande, from Brownsville 
to ag ny a detachment of United States 
forces, under Colonel Perkins, crossed and took com- 
mand of Matamoras. These forces belonged to the 
Nineteenth United States Colored Infantry. A small 
force of the Fourth Cavalry had recoded them. A 
small body of colo: troops had also been 
over the ferry the night previous, and held Santa 
Cruz and other points leading to the city, which is 
about a mile distant. 

The same evening General Sedgwick arranged a 
parley at some poin on the river, between Canales 
and bedo bedo announced his intention of 
attacking the place at an — hour on the mornin 
of the 27th, in response to which General Sedgwic 
called his attention to the fact that the American flag 
was flying over the 

Thus were stationed the United States forces in 
Matamoras, and Canales's troops in the fortifications, 
when Escobedo resolved to carry it by assault. He 
began firing at 5 o'clock on the morning of the 27th, 
and it was immediately answered from the fotts, Soon 
after from 1000 to 1 men were formed in line, and 
marched to the assault of Fort Monterey in fine style. 
Canales commanded Fort Monterey in person, and the 
assault was ——- Canales followed up the ad- 
vantage he had gained, and in a moment his cavalry 
and infantry were in hot pursuit of the flying forces 
of Escobedo. 

On the 30th the Elizabeth Read arrived from Galves- 
ton with dispatches to the Sherman-Campbell expe- 
dition from Washington, immediately after which the 
United States forces were withdrawn to this side of 
the Rio Grande. It is said that Escobedo and Canales 
have become reconciled. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


The Charleston Courier of December 15 contains the 
papers of the Legislative Committee appointed to take 
into consideration the question of the adoption or re- 
jection of the Constitutional Amendment. The Com- 
mittee state shor 
tion a “consideration, and have come to 


Amendmen t adopted. This recommendation 
will nv doubt be acted on at once, and the Amend- 
ment may, therefare, sv far as the Palmetto State is 
a be ies as oe le ms Govern- 
ment, it is known, 28 with the decision which 
has been arrived at by the Jommittee. The Courier 
also contains the report of the Committee appointed 
by the a to consider the question of a call 
for a National Convention, which report is directly 
antagonistic to the position just assumed by Ex-Goy- 
ernor Perry. 





ALABAMA, 


The reading of Governor Patton's Message in favor 
of the A t caused iderable excitement in 
both Houses of the Legislature. In the Senate, after 
some discussion for and against the Amendment, a 
motion to refer the Message to the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations was carried by a vote of Yeas 24, Nays 
5; Messrs, Bell, Felder, Garrett, Sykes, and Woodlief 
voting in the negative. In the House there was so 
much confusion that that body adjourned. On the 
following day the Committee on Federal Relations, 
to whom the Governor's Message was referred, report- 
ed that they “‘had duly and maturely considered the 
same; and deeming it unnecessary and inexpedient 
to enter into an argument for their Report, the Com- 
mittee are of the opinion that the General Assembly 
should not ratify the proposed amendments.” They 
therefore reported a joint resolution that “the State 
of Alabama refuses to ratify" the Amendment. This 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 27 to 2 in the Sen- 
ate, and 69 to 8 in the House. 


GKORGIA, 


The Legislature adjourned sine die. The feeling 
manifested was most unfavorable to any reconsidera- 
tion of the Amendment. The Speaker of the House, 
in his closing address, bade the country to hope the 
trial of fanaticism would exhaust itse!!, «nd Constitu- 
tional principles yet prevail. The President of the 
Senate Reged, all to obey the laws and cleave to the 
Constitution; but human forbearance had its limits, 
and the worm would turn if trodden on. Great ap- 
plauge was manifested in both Houses at these senti- 
eente. The veto of the Extension of the Homestead 
Act was sustained. Five vetoes were sent in, and only 
that of the Stay Law was overridden. 


RAILROAD STATISTICS, 


Mr. R. D. Baxter lately presented to the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society of London a paper on the railroads of 
the world, the most interesting part of which is, that 
the United States, in the number of miles of railwa 
in operation and under construction, is far ahead o 
the whole of Europe combined, yee Great Britain 
included, having but about 42,000 miles, while we in 
this country have 48,860 miles of railroad, of which 
near 85,000 mites are in active operation. Our rail- 
roads would, in a single line, twice surround the globe, 





NEWS ITEMS. 


Hon, Wiiliam ). Northend, the Democratic candi- 
date who was defeated by General Butler, intends to 
contest General Butler's seat in the next Sosqress. 

Albert H. Inman, a recent uate of Yale College, 
and Miss Eddy, a y, were drowned at Pas- 


Providence, Rhod 


» near Island, on the evening 
of December 18, while skating. 


The destitution at Chattanooga, Tennessee, is so 
wide-spread that it is proposed to open soup-house 
at which such of the as are unable to work, an 
such as can not obi employment, can receive one 
wholesome meal a — ae ; <a 

Governor Fletcher a supplemen roc- 
lamation to the citizens of Lafayette and Jackson 
counties, Missouri, stating that twenty-four companies 
of cavalry and ten of infantry will be retained in those 
counties. He says: ‘Whenever I.am satisfied that 
the people of those counties will enforce the law, and 
by their 





rt of the civil authority give legal pro- 

tection to the law-abiding citizens, fe treope will be 
withdrawn.” 

The missing steamship Britannia arrived at this port 
December 11 


i oe £19 


A petition, fifty-two feet long, containing the names 
of nearly all the prominent cftisens of New Me 
has been forwarded to Washington raying for an in- 
we sf the means Sevee int a aed tory, es 
absolutely necessary to protect the lives and perty 
of the people against the Indians, = 

The Colorado Legitotine organized Decembe 
The majority favor State admission, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Governor Cummings, 

Dates from Tampico to the 2d instant, represent 
Northern Mexico in a deplorable condition, Xo le- 


gitimate business is done? and the test un- 
rtainty for the future preyails. The rals have 
ade burdensome forced loans on the people, The 


Imperialists have done likewise, At Sap Louis Potosi 

$65,000 were recently exacted, the latter by Mejia. 
The United States fron-clad steamer New Jronsides 

pone aw destroyed by fire at League Island, De- 


Professor Agassiz is saad to be busily at work writ- 
Ing his Travels in Brazil, The book will be of a popu- 
lar character rather than sclep tific. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 





December 10: 

(Lonvon.)—Many of the delegates from the British 
American vinces, having in view the final settle- 
ment of the Confederation scheme, have arrived, They 
have formed themselves into a Conference, and select- 
ed Mr. M‘Donald to preside over their deliberations. 

(Panis.)—The departure of the French fleet of war 
vessels and transports for Vera Cruz is now said to be 
fixed for next week, The vessels are fully manned 
and provisioned, are expected to reach their dee- 
tination about the middle of January. 

A hn = Hanover oem the commence- 
ment of oppressive measures against the le b 
the Prussian authorities. ™ wisn fied 
December 11: 

(Lonpon.)—The steamer Bolivar bas been seized in 
the Medway on suspicion of being a Fenian cruiser. 
A large quantity of arms and ammunition and thirty 
tons of gunpowder were found on board the steamer. 


(Bentiy.)—The King of Prussia has conferred the 
Order of the Black le on the King and Crown 
Prince of Denmark. 


The military budget has been laid before the Cham- 


rs. 

Governor Wright, the American Embassador, is se- 
riously ill, 

(Panis.)—The evacuation of Rome by the French 
troops be vittually completed to-day. 

Romz.)—The man who gave the information which 
led to the arrest of John H. Surratt is a French Cana- 
dian, named St. Marie. He was formerly a Union sol- 
dier, and served in the Ay Zouaves. Both he and 
Surratt were in love with the same lady in Washing- 
ton, and St. Marie betrayed Surratt through jealonsy. 

He says Surratt told him that Lincoln's assassina. 


tion was a preconcerted plot ; that he (Surratt) carried 
direct from Jeff Davis's Cabinet, at ichmond, the 
3} and that 


a details of the plot to Washin 
he assassination was not only in accordance with che 
desires of Davis's Cabinet, but was done by their di- 
rections and orders. 
December 12: 

(Loxvon.)—The Fenian troubles in Ireland are in- 
creasing, Another regiment of artillery has been or- 
d proceed to Ireland. 


i factory for th F mevene hed f Greek fire has b 
cto! r the 0) ree. as beep 
Qiseovered’ by the police in Dublin. 


a losion bh 

NDON,.)—. 08) AS 

tm a colliery at Barnsley in the County of York. The 

loss of life was frightful. The bodies of over three 
been taken 


hundred dead have already from the mine, 
and many others aré still unaccounted for. 

A -ecund —— took place in the same colliery, 
at Barnsley, while a large number of mincrs were 
ing to save the survivors of the previous disaster, and 
thirty additional lives were lost. A third explosion 
took place at 10 o'clock this morning. There is no 
longer any hope for those in the pit, and they must 
now all be d 

It is estimated that three hundred and buman 
beings in all have lost their lives by this terrible catas- 

rophe. 

Another terrible explosion has taken place im a col- 
liery in Stafford, attended with great loss of life. Two 
hundred men went down into the mine this morning, 
of whom only thirteen have been taken out ave, and 
Gerere badly injured. All the rest, it is be! , are 
ead, 


It has been clearly proved that the steamelutp Bolt- 
var, which was recently seized in the Medway, was 
not designed for the Fenians. She belongs to Co- 
lombia, and will be delivered to the agent o t Gov- 
ernment as soon as possible. 

Dispatches received to-day irom the East report that 
a rupture of the relations between the Governments 
of Turkey and Greece is imminent. 

(Paris.)—The Moniteur this morning hea a telegram 
dated Mexico, December 3, and signed by Bagaine and 
Castelnau,'which says. ‘*‘ Maximilian is oil im 
though there has been as yet no deciaion as to his fu- 
ture movements. As the evacuation must be com- 
leted in March it is by oy: that there should be no 
elay in the arrival of the transports. ‘The 
of Sherman and Campbell, who left Vera Cras on the 
8d, appeared to be of a most conciliatory character.” 

The Empress Eugenie has finally decided to visit 
the Pope of Rome, 


December 14: 

(Paxis.)—Under the new organization the French 
army, with. the usual reserves, will foot up about 
1, 000 men. It is expected that such a mighty 
standin army in times of peace will have no goc 
effect. There is much miagiving to the project among 
the thoughtful in this city. 

(Beritn.)—The Government of Prussia fz about to 
send Envoys to Vienna. Now that peace has come, 
there is a determination on the part oi both Austria 
and Prussia to renew their. former commercial rela- 
tions. Negotiations to this end will be immediately 
signed by the Envoys. 


said it was his 
pendent in Rome, He concluded by referring to the 
great and glorious future Italy had before her, and de- 
claring that she must by every means develop her re- 
sources to achieve her position as a great nation. 
(Pxstu.)—The House has passed the address of M. 
Deak in reply to the Emperor of Austria. 





December 17: 

(Lonpon.)—It is stated semi-officially that General 
Almonte has received assurances by telegraph that 
Maximilian has abandoned*his intention of leaving 


| Mexico, and of an ayowed determination to put him- 


self at the head-of the loyal Mexicans and fight for his 
crown. 

(Varta, Malta.)—A United States sloop of war has 
arrived here, bound to Alexandria to take Surratt 
back to America. 

THE EMPRESS CARLOTTA, 
ondition of this lady is considered hopeless. 
Batdes her deranged sented condition, she Care 
rom a tnberciilar affection of the lungs, from ha 
fatal result is feared. 
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BETHLEHEM. 


. Baca our Christmas illustrations we give on 
this pa , touching more nearly the sacred na- 
ture « 


ul $éason: a sed Bethiehem— 
the 
sentation of the Wise n Of shel 


Nativity ; tifal yr 
follew 
the Star to Bethlehem. The two pictures are inti- 
‘mately felated to each other, the centre of interest 
in either case being the manger-cradie, ‘‘ where the 
young ehild lay.” No place has associations so sa- 
‘evedas Bethlehem. About here dwelt the shep- 
herdsito whom the angels sang that everlasting 
“@ospelcarol of “ Glory:to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men.” This story 
of the bigslé's with their message and song still glo- 
vifin Bethlehem in the thought of the Christian: 


HARPER’ S WEEKLY. 


POX\n 


~ 


BETHLEHEM—SCENE OF THE HOLY NATIVITY. 


For him the sky above the little village is still the 
scene of that angelic pomp, and the hills still re- 
sound with that first song of Glory and 
Peace and Good-Will; , Amd he ever follows the Wise 
Men to pay his See new-born King 
and Redeemer. ont 


MIMr’s prveeney > wm agen 


Tue great kitchen. had. been swept and scotred and 
dasted to oo the last point of cleanliness; the hearth had 
been newly redded, ‘aiid the iron dogs high piled with 
oak and hickory légs. 

Directly in front of fire sat Mimi, in her 
little-blue chair, hér-elbows:-upon her knees, her chin 
within her palms, and’ her great brown eyes fixed upon 
the fantastic flames whirling and dancing up the 
chimney. 


At the other side.of, the room, with her back to 
Mimi and the fire, stood: tall, bony woman, of mi,- 
die age, laboriously a@ masse of wheaten 


doagh and lacing ber abe Lr aamine 0 pear 


cat, the grave melody of the 
of the fire, mingled pleais- 
antly with each other and with Mimi's reverie; ttt at | 
last she said, softly : . 
“ Bunice ! 
“**Up, Israel !to the Temple haste, 
And keep your festal day !'" 
sang thé woman, plunging “gerdeliyy at the dough. 
“Banice . called Mimi again. 


THE WISE MEN FOLLOWING THE STAR EN ‘PHE EAST, 


‘* What say?" and, still anchored by the fists in the 
clinging mass of dough,-Eunice turned her head over 
her shoulder, and looked in some surprise at the mo- 
tionless little figure in the blue arm-chair. 

_.“Do. you know how to make plum-pudding, Eu- 
nice?" asked Mimi, after a little pause. 

“Of course Ido! I can make’a firet-rete plum-pud- 
aad your pa don't like ‘em, 60 we ositer have 


rams mae mata. and after a xuoment Eunice 
went on with work ant! her ttrtie. 


‘*‘ How pleased and blest was I!’" sang she, when 
again she was interrupted. 

“Eunice, what are we going, to haye for dinner to- 
mortow ? " Ivis Christmas-iay 

“Tknow:that. -We're-agoing to have baked beans 

| and brown Yread and Injun ping tr We’ ve had that 

dinner every Christmas-day this ten year.’ 

The dough’ was’ now’so thoroughly kneaded as to 
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*“cleave” from the hands that had worked it; and 


Eutice, making it into a shapely. mass, placed the 
wooden cover upon the bread-trongh, and over this 
laid a thick white cloth. Then she went to the sink 
to wash her hands; and finally came toward the fire 
rolling down her sleeves. 

‘‘Laly Richardson says they are going to have a 
roe-ted goose and plum-pudding for dinner to-morrow, 
and games in the evening; and to-night’they will all 
hang up their stockings, and Santa Claus -will put 
something in every one,” said Mimi, without changing 
eT portion. 

“Like enough! The Doctor's folks hold to these 
ort of things,” replied Eunice, rather contemptaously. 

«Well, I think they are real nice sorts of things, 

ud I wish we did them too,” said Mimi, somewhat 

y, as she changed her position so as to look up 
brown, thin face of the housekeeper, who, still 
:nically palling at her sleeve, said, softly: 

Ten years ago—ten years ago to-night !” 

Since what, Eunice?" asked Mimi, eagerly. 

‘Since we kep’ Christmas,” replied Eunice, dryly, 
l “Now I'm going up to fix me, and 
He'll be 


ig directly: 
had as well go and set with-your pa. 
f Jonesome to-night, I reckon.” 

Why, Eanice ?. Why will he be lonesome to-night ? 
hy haven’t we kept Christmas for ten years? 
as old as I am—almost. The twenty-seventh 
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of December I shall be ten.” 
“ Yes—that was the worst of it, I expect,” said Eu- 
, ebeently, as she stood still placking at her sleeve. 


“The worst of what What do you mean, Eunice? I 

wish you would tell me !" exclaimed Mimi, petalantly. 

“If wishes was horses beggars might ride,” quoted 
e, smiling grimly as she left the room. 


« Fuygiec g 
Mimi looked after hgr a moment, and then, pushing 


back her chair a little impatiently, went toward & door 
t the farther end of the kitchen. 

“1'll ask papa,” murmured she, softly turning the 
latch and entering the room as quietly as possible, for 
Mr. Beverly was & man whom most persons feared as 
much as they liked, and even his bright and petted 
little daughter was apt to restrain her step and her 

vice in his presence to much quieter demonstration 
than usual 

Especially to-night, for the Squire, as Eunice liked 
to call him, had upon his face a look which Mimi had 
learned to know, and did not love. A look of gloom, 
and sorrow, and stern endurance, a reader of expres- 


sion would have said; but to Mimi it was only the 
look which meant papa did not wish to speak or to be 
spoken to, and that she was to make no noise, or even 


look at him too fixedly. So, just glancing at him, sit- 
ting far back in his study-chair, his arms folded, his 
head slightly bent, his eyes—hardly visible under the 


gray and frowning brows—fixed upon the dying fire, 
she sat quietly down a little behind him, and with her 
small hands clasped upon her knee began again to 
wonder, but now more drearily than before, why 


iristmas-eve was 80 uncomfortable a time in her or- 
diuarily cheerful home, and what Eunice could have 
meant by her vague hints and allusions. 

But at ten years old one does not wonder long at any 
thing, and Mimi presently began to study, as she had 
often done before, the figures in a large painting 
hanging over the fire-place. 

The scene was a stable—the rough beams cobweb- 
draped, the farming utensils scattered around. In the 
fore-ground was a group consisting of a lovely woman 
holding un infant in her arms—an infant upon whose 
tiny features the painter had tried to impress the ten- 
dermes@, the holiness, the consvious sacrifice which 
from his bigjh marked-the Holy Child as one distinct 
ofmen. Behind the mother and infant 
prabie form of Joseph; and at the right- 
dimiy Men 
coming todo homage to the baby Christ. At the left- 
hand side 6f the painting were some oxen kneeling, 
their great brown eyes fixed in-dumb adoration upon 
the scene before them. 

Mimi knew what the picture meant, for she had oft- 
en talked of it with Eunice, and she aOw sat thinking 
of the sweet old story that-it told, until, half-uncon- 
sciously, she said: 

‘1 wonder if the cattle really do kneel in their stalls 
on Christmas-evé? Eunice says some people believe 
it. Do yon, papa?” 

“What, child?” asked her father, never raising the 
gray head from its drooping posture. 

“Do you believe the cattle kneel in their stalls on 
Christmas-eve, because that is the time the Lord was 
borp ?” asked Mimi, reverently. 

‘I know nothing about it. Why do you ask me? 
I have nothing te do with Christmas-eve or its le- 
gends. Go away, child, and play with your doll, or 
talk to Ennice.” 

He leaned forward as he spoke, and laid his fore- 
head in his clasped hands. Mimi stood for an instant 
looking at him, and lenging with all her loving little 
heart to soothe and comfort this mysterious grief; 
but the habit of obedience to her father’s commands 
was stronger than the tender impulse, and she crept 
eilently to the door, opened and shut it as softly as 
she could, and stood again alone in the kitchen. 

‘Eunice told me to go to papa, and papa tells me 
to go to Eunice,” thought the poor child, sadly. 

‘Doesn't any body want me or love me when it is 
Christmas-eve? I wish there was a little Christ in 
our barn, and I would go and stay with him. And 
then the cowe—I wonder if our cows know it is Christ- 
mas-eve, and if they will kneel in their stalls! Imean 
to go and see.” 

So Mimi took from the peg behind the door her lit- 
tle Rob Roy cloak, threw it across her shoulders, and 
drew the hood over her head, looking, with her sweet 
earnest face and brown curls, more like the Red Rid- 
ing Hood in a picture than like a little New England 
country girl. Then quietly letting herself ont at the 










back-door, she stood for a moment upon the step look- 
ing about her. It was just after sunset, and a warm 
glow still lingered in the west, melting imperceptibly 


inte the cold, hard blue of the sky overhead, where 
already some stars were glittering bright and sharp 
as bayonet points. A north wind was sweeping over 
the wide fields, and, caighing the edges of the snow- 
wreaths, whirled them off in feathery clonds to fal! 
presently a mimie snow-shower upon another spot. 
Far away upon the hill-side stood the solitary house 
in view; and as Mimi noticed the ruddy light stream- 


jing from all the windows she knew that Luly Rich- 


afdaon's ** good time” was in progress, 

A little shndder ran through the child's frame. 
Partly it was the north wind, that just then flung a 
shower of icy spray into her face; partly it was the 
chill at Her-heart, which she had brought from her fa~ 
ther’s study. 

She made a backward step and laid her hand upon 
the latch; but just then a cow Towed from the barn, 
and Mimi pansed. 

‘*T will just run and see if they are kneeling,” said 
she, aloud, and jumping off the step, she hurried along 
the path dng through the deep snow to the barn, and, 
with £ngers already numb with cold, raised the wood- 
en ictch of the little door, and leaving it wide open, 

went in. 

“The five cows and the pair of oxen were all in their 
places, but the cows were busily eating their hay, 
standing the while so sturdily upright that Mimi was 
quite disgusted. 


‘Well, they were oxen, I guess, in the real stable. 


Maybe cows don't know,” murmured she, and passed | 


| on to Star and Bright, who were certainly not in a 





standing position, but whether they could be said to 
kneel, or whether they were merely lying down, Mimi 
could not at first determine; and she was still bend- 
ing over them, while they, looking back at her with 
great, lumi eyes, d to wonder what she 
could want, when she was startled by a sound from 
behind the mound of hay in the barn-floor—a sound 
of a little child cooing and talking to itself in sweet, 
inarticulate haby-talk. 

“Oh, if it should be another little baby Christ!" 
thonght Mimi, thrilling with awe and delight, and 
slipping between the stanchels, she crept on tip-tce to 
the mound of hay and peeped around it. 

A baby, a pretty, laughing baby lay there, holding 
up a little mottled fist to catch a ray of light which, 
streaming through a knot-hole in the western wall of 
the barn, fell directly across him, and which he, poor 
little dear! took, perhaps, for one of the ‘‘clonds of 
glory” he had “trailed” from Paradise. 

But the baby was not alone. Just beyond him laya 
woman, young and lovely as the Madonna of the pic- 
ture, except that her sweet face was whiter than any 
face Mimi had ever seen, and thinner and sadder. 
She was asleep, but in such a strange position, with 
her head hanging to one side and her eyes half open, 
and her hands tightly clenched. It was so strange 
and awful a sleep that Mimi, standing and peeping at 
it around the pile of hay, shivered again as she had 
done at the kiss of the north wind, and was creeping 
a little back when the baby, catching sight of her, be- 
gan to coo again, holding up his arms and stirring his 
feet impatiently as who should say, 

“T'm glad to see you, you dear little girl. Come 
and take me up, won't you?” 

Mimi understood the eppeal as well as if it had been 
spoken ; and with a sudden impulse she rushed for- 
ward, snatched up the little thing, and darted away 
toward the honse without glancing again at the pale 
woman still motionless in her strange sleep. 





with her back against it as if fearful of pursuit. 
“Oh, Eunice, it’s a little Christ-baby, I believe, and 
its mother is asleep in the barn, andoh, she’s so dread- 


“In the barn—in our barn ?” asked Eunice, incredu- 
lously, as she came forward and looked closely at the 
child in Mimi's arms, and then, with a sort of gasping 
exclamation, took it in her own and carried it into the 
fall light of the fire. 

“Yes, she’s on the hay-pile in the bay, and she’s 
just as sound asleep as she can be,” panted Mimi. 

“ Now the Lord save us 


a 


her hand upon the latch she turned, and the child saw 
that all the ruddy color had gone out of her face, leay- 
ing it almost as ghastly, though not half so white as 
that of the sleeper in the barn. 

‘Where's David, do you know?” asked she, sharp- 
ly; and Mimi answered, wonderingly : 

“No; I suppose he's at his own house.” 

“T'll run there first, it’s only a step. You keep the 
baby quiet, Mimi, and don't let it cry for your life.” 

She was gone and the door closed, and Mimi, al- 
most wondering if she were awake and all this was 
real, seated herself in the little bine arm-chair with 
the baby upon her knees and studied his pretty face 
and great brown eyes which looked up gt her with a 
strangely familiar glance. cagetecer? 

She was sti! so enpaged When heavyistens were 
heard without; and Eunice;opening the door, held it 
for David, who entered with cautious steps, carrying 
in his arms the lifeless form of the woman Mimi had 
seen in the barn. 

“Right in here, Dave, and don't make noise enough 
to start a weasel. I wouldn't have the Squire come 
out now not for a hundred dollars,” whispered Eu- 
nice, showing the way to her own bedroom, a small 
chamber opening from the kitchen. David, stepping 
with painful caution, followed her in and laid his 
helpless burden upon the bed. 

“Now run home and send up Nancy just as quick 
as she can come! Hurry now, man, if you ever hur- 
ried in your life!” 

**Yes'm I" answered David, scuttling away as fast as 
he could, while Eunice, with great tears running down 
her cheeks and dropping off her pointed chin, began 
to undress the cold, still figure upon her bed, whisper- 
ing all the time: 

“ Poor dear creter! Poor gal! To think of her com- 
ing to this! Poor lamb!" 

Then suddenly she beckoned to Mimi, who went to 
her, still carrying the baby in her arms, and wonder- 
ing if all the mysteries that had perplexed her so long 
were about to cnd in this one great mystery. No 
sooner was she within reach than Ennice, graspin 
her arm with unconscious force, led her to the 
and, pointing to the white face upon the pillow, said: 

“It's your own sister, Mimi Beverly. It’s your fa- 
ther’s oldest child, and if she isn't dead she’s nigh it, 
with coid and starving and hard work. What do you 
think of that?” 

**My sister! I haven't any sister !” stammered Mimi, 
half-frightened at the housekeeper’s earnest tone. 

“None that ever was spoke of in this house since 
the night ten year ago this Christmas-eve, that she 
run away with a man her father had forbid her ever to 
speak to or think of and the next day they was 
gone. It killed her mother, for she took sick that 
night, and three days after laid in her shroud; and 
then your father cursed her, and the curse clung to 
her. She wrote after a while, and begged to be for- 
given, and to be told if her mother forgive her before 
she died. The Squire wrote back an answer—what it 
was I don’t know, but them as knows him can guess ; 
and from that day her name has never been heard in 
this house no more, no nor half so much, as if she’d 
been dead; but year by year I've seen that nater was 
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heavier on his head, till they've bent it almost into 


«the grave. Whether it’s the dead mother or the cursed 


daughter he’s mourning for I can’t say, but now's the 
time to find out, and you're the one to do it, Mimi. 
Thank the Lord there's a little warmth ‘at last in this 
hand !—and here's Nancy coming. Go, child, and tell 
it any way you like! There’s them as puts words into 
the months of such as you, when the wise ones couldn't 
find a word to say for themselves.” 

As she spoke she gently pushed Mimi ont of the 

bedroom and closed the door. The child hesitated 
but for a moment, and then, with’a strange light kin- 
dling in her eyes, and a bright color burning on her 
cheeks, she went directly to the door of the study, and 
entered with the baby in her arms. 

It was dark now, except a dull red gleam from the 
dying fire; but Mimi could see that her father had 
laid his arms upon the table with his head upon them, 
and as she opened the door she thought she heard a 
stifled moan. Without waiting to lose hér courage 
Mimi came directly to his side, and said, softly : 

“ here is a little Christ-child come to make us 
all well and happy.” 


| Withont reply the father raised his head and looked 
at her, and in the faint light Mimi saw that he had 
been weeping. Encouraged, she knew not why, she 
knelt and laid the baby upon his knees. 

“Papa dear, didn’t the baby Christ come to make 
every body love every body else, and forgive them all 
they had done naughty? and won't you forgive my 
sister because of this little baby that she has brought 
to you? and she is—perhaps she is dead hereelf; but 
won't yon forgive her, father ?” 

The flutter of Mimi's heart stopped farther speech, 
but she raised her little pale face appealingly to his, 
and the baby, looking up at him with the eelf-same 
are sem murmured an inarticulate petition for 


pardon. 
The father looked at one and the other, and passed 
his hand vacantly across his forehead. 
“Your sister, Mimi? What about your sister? Who 
told you of your sister? Oh, Mary, Mary!” 
He clasped his hands across his eyes in a burst of 
passionate grief, but in a moment commanded him- 


self, and asked ain: 
“ Mimi, what aid you say about your sister, and 
what is this baby ?” 


“It is her baby, dear papa. It is my own sister's 
own baby; and she is here too; and I found them in 
the barn, and thought it was a little Christ-child—and 
so it might be for us, mightn’t it, papa?" 

“Mary come home! Mary here!” exclaimed the 
father, hastily but kindly putting the baby again into 
Mimi's arms, and rising to his feet. 

“Yes; but she is very sick, and perhaps she isn't 
alive at all. Eunice and Peter’s wife are trying to 
wake her up, but she sleeps so sound they don’t know 
if she will ever wake. Will you forgive her, papa, if 
she does ?” 

“If the Lord and she can forgive me, Mimi, it is but 
very little for me to forgive her,” said the Squire, sol- 
emnly. And then he stood for a moment with his 
gray head bowed upon his hand, and Mimi thought 
that he was thanking the good God who had sent a 
comforter to find him. 

Some hours later, when Mary Perceval opened her 
heavy eyes consciously upon this world again, she 


bent to kiss her he whispered : 
“Let us forgive each other, my child, as God for- 
gives us both.” 
80 still house grew merry once again 
of children’s happy voices and patter- 
Mimi found the lonely places of her life 
filled with the sweet new loves that had come to it ; 
for the pale and gentle Mary tried hard to fill the place 
of a mother to the little sister whom her misconduct 
had robbed of a mother’s love and care ; and the baby 
—the Christmas baby—became from the very first the 
joy and the pride of Mimi's heart. 

And when Christmas-eve came round again, Eu- 
nice, compounding a mighty plum-pudding, watched 
the children hanging their stockings in the chimney 
corner, and said: 

“Well, Miss Perceval, I shall always stick to it, it 
was something out of the common that put it in 
Mimi's head to go looking in the barn after a Christ- 
child, as she calls it. If she hadn't found you there 
you'd have been gone afore morning to a sartainty, 
and maybe Noel too.” 

“Yes,” answered Mary, in her gentle voice, “it was 
the Christ-child himself who sent my little sister to 
me. I am sure of it.” 





“KATCHEN’S CAPRICES. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 








CHAPTER III. 

Katcuen, on reaching home, ran into her own 
room, and, having fastened the door, relieved her 
mortified feelings by giving loose to a copious flow 
of tears. They were childlike tears; an April show- 
er which fell easily, and gave place to sunshine, with- 
out leaving any stormy ground-swell behind them, as 
a fit of weeping will do in more passionate natures. 
She had made many high resolves that she would not, 
by any persuasion, give her company to the smokers 
in the kitchen. She would stay up there by herself, 
and be miserable without knowing why. But as the 
afternoon wore on she repented of her resolution, and 
at last, about supper-time—that is to say, between four 
and five phen ae her head outside the door 
to listen to what was on. She heard her fa- 
ther’s bass voice ro! out short, disjointed sen- 
tences pauses that, she knew, were delight- 
fully by smoking; and then she heard a ring- 
ing laugh that made her heart beat a little quicker, 


and, after 4 ell glance at the green mirror, she 
stole down quietly, and went down to the kitch- 
en with an ption of perfect indifference to the 
presence of any one there. Besides her father and 


Fritz there was another man seated at the table, 
smoking a long pipe, which Katchen at once per- 
ceived to be a real meerschaum. The stranger was 
a aa, ugly man, with flat, blunt features and a 
short neck ; but he looked good-humored withal, 
and it. He was dressed in a frock-coat and 
trowsers, tustead of the peasant costume worn by the 
usual frequenters of the Golden Lamb. There was no 
one else there, for the one stout serving-maid who, 
with Katchen, performed all the indoor work of the 
house, had leave on Sunday evenings to visit her 
friends. So Josef Kester and his two guests had the 
‘spacious kitchen all to themselves. A little table was 
drawn up close to one of the open windows, whence a 
sweet scent from the woodbine came in with the pure 
air, but was speedily choked and stifled by the heavy 
clouds of tobacco-smoke that almost hid the smokers 


were, and, back the lattice, leaned her elbows 
Sit! and footed out at the lake. Presently 


on the 
she felt that some one was standing very close to 
her, but she would not turn round; and then Fritz's 
— “My Katchen, won't you speak 
to me 


“Your Katchen, indeed! Not quite. And be- 
sides—" Here Katchen gave a pretty toss of her head 
in the direction of the 2 

“Oh, you needu't mind him,” said simple Fritz, de- 
sighted to think thet he had discovered the reaeos of 


dare et ES zon Salk Mien, Seat Rasenhein? How 
you about me to a stranger without 
mission er 
It seemed fated that whatever Fritz said or did to- 
day should affront Katchen. 





i apres pone apemmmen | 
but Fritz always fell fitto’the error Bm kanye med 


about what was quite unreasonable, and, being nei- 
| ther so quick-witted nor so nimble of tongue as his 





pretty antagonist, he got the worst of the argument, 
even though he were thoroughly in the right. 

“I suppose you're too proud to acknowledge me for 
a lover, now that you've dined with Herr Ebner, and 
been rowed in his boat. I heard of it. The folks at 
the Black Eagle say all sorts of things.” 

“The folks at the Black Eagle! And what dol care 
for them, or for you either, if you are so ignorant as to 
listen to the of such as them? As to being 
proud, I can tell you I think father is quite as good as 
Herr Ebner, even though he may not be as rich. But 
he was as rich once, and richer too.” 

“Well, Katchen, I'm sorry if I've made you cross—” 

* Cross !” 

‘Well, if I've offended you, then. But it seemed as 
if you would hardly speak to me to-day when I first 
saw you, and now you are as cold and stand-offish as 
you can be; why or wherefore, I'm sure I don't know. 
I love you with all my heart, Katchen, and I never 
shall love another girl the same as I do you.” 

And Fritz ventured to take up the plamp sunburnt 
little hand that lay on Katchen's lap. He held it light- 
ly in his broad brown palm for a moment, and then 
the willfal girl jerked it away with a pettish exclama- 
tion, and walked off toward her father. “You tease 
me,” said she, over her shoulder. It was somewhat 
trying to her lover, that, while Katchen was extreme- 
ly exacting in her demands on his devotion, she re- 
sented any show of tenderness on his part; and some- 
times, when he was most earnest in his expressiuns of 
love, she would turn all he said into ridicule, and make 
the house ring with laughter at his protestations. To- 
night, however, she was not in a laughing mood, but 
went and sat beside her father, resting her hand on 
his shoulder, and app tly absorbed in thought. 
She was conscious, though, of Fritz’s rueful puzzled 
look as he resumed his seat, and absently took long 
pulls at a perfectly cold pipe ; and she was conscious, 
also, of the admiring gaze that Monsieur Jean Laurier 
cast upon her finshed face. ‘Your daughter, Mr. 
Landlord ?" said he, with a polite bow. 

“Yes, Herr Laurier, my little Katerina—Katchen, as 
she’s always called. Child, this gentleman is a great 
traveler, and can tell you of wonderful places he has 
seen, and wonderful people too. He speaks all lan- 
guages—” : 

““Not quite all, Herr Landlord,” modestly put in 
Laurier. 

“Yes, yes, all, I say—all that are worth speaking. 
You should have come down before, you puss, and you 
would have heard such things about Rome, and Paris, 
and Vienna. I've been relating part of my history to 
the Herr, and he thinks it very hard that a man like 
myself should have been so ill-treated by fortune. 
But, lord! I could explain it if I liked. A good deal 
of it is the fault of others. However, no more on that 
score. It can't interest a ger.” 

Nevertheless, no stranger was ever half an hour be- 
neath the roof of the Golden Lamb without hearing 
Josef Kester’s version of his own misfortunes. 

“What fine hair the Fraulein has!” said Laurier, 
turning the discourse. 

“Our Katchen? Yes, friend, you may say so; and 
a pretty color, too; not like the coarse black horse- 
hair one sees hereabouts. Her blessed mother was a 
Saxon, and she has her mother’s hair.” 

“It’s long, too, I suppose,” pursued the courier. 
“Tt seems all coiled round and round, so.” 

‘Long! Ibelieve you. Pull that bodkin out, Kat- 
chen, and let the Herr see its length.” 

And, as Katchen hesitated, he took the pins out with 
his own hand, and the great silky plaits tumbled down 
over her shoulders. 

“ Unplait it, child. It's nearly twice ase Jong when 
it alr . There, Herr Laurier, did-you ever see a 
prettier sight than that in your travels?” 

The Swiss got up, and took a long soft tress in his 
hand, weighing it with a thoughtful look. 

“Don't mind me, mam'sell; I’ve a daughter as old 
as you, at home in Lausanne. TI tell you what, there’s 
a friend of mine, a hairdresser in Paris, who would 
give you almost any sum yon'd like to ask for this 
hair. It’s all the fashion just now, and they can’t get 
enough of it any where.” 

Katchen jumped back, and hastily twisted up her 
hair into one great lump, looking meanwhile half in 
terror, half in indignation, at the courier. But old 
Josef roared with laughter. 

“No, no, thank you. Not to make a wig for our 
empress herself, God bless her! We're not so poor as 
that comes to, yeta while. Don't look scared, Katchen. 
I should like to see the barber who'd put scissors near 
your head.” 

“Tm not scared, father. How stupid you are! But 
I don’t want to make a show of myself any longer, 
that’s all.” 

Laurier was more a man of the world than poor 
Rosenheim, and had lived in it some twenty years 
longer, so, instead of apologizing, or arguing, or re- 
tracting, he began a description of the wonderful head- 
dresses that the ladies wore in Paris, the fine feathers, 
and flowers, and jewels which adorned their borrowed 
locks. And in listening to this topic of feminine in- 
terest Katchen had time to recover her composure, 
and even put in a few questions of her own. Before 
the evening was over, Laurier had established himself 
in the good graces of both father and daughter. 

“Whenever I come this way I shall certainly pay 
you a visit, Herr Kester,” said the courier. They part- 
ed with many good wishes on both sides, and Fritz 
was well pleased to receive a tolerably gracious fare- 
well from his capricious lady-love. 








CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next day things resumed their old monotonous 
course at the Golden Lamb. Fritz and the friendly 
courier were far away on their road to Salzburg. 
Laurier had said that if he chanced to travel in their 

next year he should certainly come and see 
the Kesters ; but meanwhile, there was all the autumn, 
and winter, and spring to get through. Gradually— 
Katchen could scarcely trace how—it came to be no 
unusual thing for Caspar Ebner to drop in to the Gold- 
en Lamb of an evening, and before long it was quite 
an established custom for the Kesters to be taken to 
and from the church at Hallstadt in his boat. Little 
presents of flowers, and fruit, and choice cheese, or a 
bottle of fine Rudesheimer, were sent from the Black 


“you can’t be in earnest !” 


was terribly distressed at sight of her 


“My child, my child,” said he, “pray don't cry in 
that way. I wouldn't grieve or vex you for more than 
Ican tell. Try to think seriously of what I have said 
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to you. I love you, Katerina, better than I believe 
you will ever be loved again.” 

“ But I d-don’t love you,” sobbed Katchen. 

“1 don’t expect you should, all at once. Indeed no. 
I am twenty years older than you, my child, and staid 
and dull in your eyes. But I will be kind to you—oh, 
Katchen, if you wil! let me, I will be so kind to you! 
You shall be mistress of every thing I possess, and 
your father shall have a home with us while he lives. 
I have plenty.” 

“ But I am quite, quite poor. I have not a kreutzer 
of dowry. Perhaps you didn't know?” And the blue 
eyes looked up into Herr Ebner’s spectacles with a 
naive expression of wonder. The spectacles flashed 
all over their unmeaning surface as he shook his head, 
but the eyes behind them were very soft and tender 
when he answered: 

“IT did know, I do know; but, my child, no riches 
could make you more dear to me.” 

Katchen had a heart, in spite of her frivolity, and it 
was touched by the generosity and disinterested affec- 
tion of her middle-aged suitor. But to marry him! 
Ah, that was another thing! And then there was 
Fritz. No, it couldn't be. But Ebner refused to take 
her answer at once. He would give her a week to con- 
sider of his proposal, and meanwhile would not ob- 
trude himself on her in any way. “Only,” said he, as 
he went away, “do try to be good to me, my child— 
try to be good to me.” 

When old Josef Kester heard of the proposal he 
was elate with joy and pride. 

* Ain't you astonished, father?” said Katchen. 

“Astonished? Not a bit of it. I saw, long ago, 
that the man was desperately in love with one of us 
two, and I naturally supposed it to be you.” 

But his pleasure was suddenly quenched when his 
daughter protested that, though she felt deeply grate- 
ful to Herr Caspar Ebner, and proud of his good opin- 
ion, she could never consent to be his wife. Ai first 
Josef treated this as mere childish folly that meant 
nothing. But the more he argued, and the angrier he 
grew, the more obstinate became Katchen's opposi- 
tion. So at last he took refuge in his old system of 
letting her take her own way—for the present. 

Two or three days of the week went by, and Katchen 
had by no means made up her mind as to the answer 
she should give Caspar Ebner. Her father's tactics 
of non-opposition were beginning to tell. She thought 
of the grandeur that lay at her feet, ready to be picked 
up. The fine clothes, the servants, the importance, 
the chance of travel, perhaps even of seeing Vienna 
—all these temptations crowded through her mind 
pell-mell. And then, duty to her father! Ought not 
that to weigh with her? In the midst of her indecision 
came a letter from Fritz. That is to say, a letter writ- 
ten by some friend at Fritz’s dictation, for his own 
caligraphic powers extended only to the crooked sign- 
ing of his name. A letter from Fritz! She had never 
received one from him before. 

“My own Kartonen,—I am right glad that I can 
send you this letter. A trusted friend here at Salz- 
burg writes it down, but the words are all my own. 
You seemed somewhat cold when I saw you last; but 
I fear I was to blame. To confess the truth, I was 

ealous of the landlord of the Black Eagle. Yes in- 
eed. Waslnota fool? Just as if you would think 
of him! But true love is always kin with jealousy, 
they say. I know Id worth, 3 angel, and feel sure 
of your fidelity. t only I would 
often to Herr tibner's house. Folks wil 
shall see you, please Heaven, early in the year. Mean- 
while, forget me not. 
Thine, ever loving, 


“Greet thy father heartily for me.” 

Katchen was as uncertain as the sea im her moods ; 
and this unlucky letter sent her into a most hard- 
hearted and contemptuous frame of mind. “He is 
sure of me, is he? Could he say more if we had been 
betrothed before the whole village? And why shouldn't 
he be jealous, indeed? As if it were impossible to 
love any one better than him! Advises me not to go 
to the Black Eagle! It’s downright insolent. I know 
very well what I'm doing.” And so she worked up 
her wrath to boiling-point. On a sudden she crushed 
the offending letter in her hand, and ran down to the 
water's brink, where her father was pottering about 
the old boat, trying to mend it in an awkward, un- 
workmanlike way. He looked tired and aged, and 
conscious of waning strength and failure in his at- 
tempt. His clothes were very threadbare and shabby. 
His broad placid forehead was puckered up into ig- 
noble cross lines. The down-hill path was gettin, 
steeper and steeper ; the downward pace quicker mad 
quicker. Tears came into Katchen’s eyes as she looked 
at him, and, with an impulse born of many mingled 
emotions, she ran to him, and putting her hands on 
his shoulders, said, ‘‘ Father, would you really like me 

marry Herr Ebner? Would it make you happy?” 

“Child! it is as if you had dropped from heaven ! 
I was just brooding over a tangled web of troubles, 
and thinking that there was but one way to unravel 
them, and that you wouldn't take that way, when be- 
hold, you come with the welcomest words on your 
lips that I've heard this many a long year.” 

Ps Would it really and truly make you happy, fa- 
er?” 

“Happy! More happy than I thought ever to be 
again, child.” 

“Then I will,” said Katchen, in a low voice. 

Josef kissed his daughter, and blessed her, but re- 
pressed any exuberant demonstrations ofjoy, although 
he could have leaped and shouted aloud. t 
he: “If I say too much, she'll begin to argue on the 
other side, and change her mind altogether.” Josef 
was growing cunning. 





CHAPTER V. 


Nor to be tempted to break his word to Katchen, 
Herr Ebner had gone away from Gossan, thus leavin 
her quite free and unmolested for her week of consid- 
eration. Had E‘ner been on the spot, Josef Kester 
would have stolen up to the Black Eagle to give him 
the good tidings secretly. As it was, he had nochoice 
but to wait un... the end ofthe week. The days passed 
slowly with him, but to Katchen they seemed to fly 
past with un™<- ted rapidity. She sat idly dreaming 
from morni_ inght, scarcely making a pretense 
of turning tk . spinning-wheel, before which she 
sat nearly al. The servant girl was indignant, 
and complair: 2 tat all the work fell on her shoul- 
ders; but old cosef bade her hold her tongue, and 
gave hints of some grandeur that was shortly to befall 
the family, to which Liese listened open-mouthed. 
At length dawned Saturday morning. The year was 
well advanced now. Cold winds, chilled by the mount- 
ain snows, rushed across the lake and whistled in the 
scanty foliage, stripping the boughs barer and barer 
at every gust. The early morning hours were raw 
and comfortless, although toward mid-day the sun 
gained power and brightness. When Katchen arose 
that Saturday morning she felt as though a tight hand 
were pressing on her heart. “I must decide—I must 
decide!" These words rang in her ears as if another 
had spoken them aloud, but they were only uttered 
by her own anxious thoughts. She came down to 
prepare breakfast so pale and heavy-eyed that even 
slow-witted Liese perceived there was 
wrong, and bluntly asked her young mistress 





was the matter with her, for which attention Liese 
received a sharp snubbing. Old Kester noticed Kat- 
chen's wan looks, but said nothing. In truth, he was 
a little anxious himself. She had promised to marry 
Herr Ebner, and that was well; but he did not wish 
his child to be unhappy. 

‘*It is cold,” said Katchen, turning from the table 
to cower over the great cooking-stove in the kitchen. 
“T’'m so cold, I can't eat.” There she sat all the morn- 
ing, idly clicking her knitting-needles now and again. 
Slowly the day wore on. Dinner-time came, but Kat- 
chen was still too cold to eat, she said, though the sun 
was high in the heavens. She tasted a few spoonfuls 
of soup, and then wrapped a warm cloak around her 
and went out. It was impossible, she said to herself, to 
sit there any longer, fancying every step to be Ebner's, 
and expecting to see him each time the latch clicked. 
Katchen wandered down to the lake's brink, where a 
pile of fuel was stacked, and sat down on some logs, 
just as she had done that Sunday at Hallstadt. She 
thought of that day, and of the many subsequent days 
when she had received kindness from Caspar Ebner, 
and she remembered the high character he bore, and 
his reputation for honor and honesty. She summed 
up his good qualities in her mind one by one, and 
asked her heart—so she phrased it mentally—could 
she consent to be his wife ? and something, which I 
too must call her heart for want of a better word, an- 
swered, “No!” 

“He is far better than I—far, far better. He is 
true, and gentle, and generous. Can't I marry him ?” 
o No ” 

“He is a learned man compared to ignorant little 
me, and rich and well thought of. Can't I marry 
him?" “No!” 

“He offers a home to father, and will smooth his 
last years, and will be a son to him. Can't I marry 
him?” “Nol” 

Katchen was aghast. She had fancied there was 
—— to be done but for her to say unconcernedly, 
“T will have this man for my husband.” To bring 
herself to this point might be difficult, but the point 
once reached, all would be settled. And now, behold, 
when she said “I will,” some voice in her bos« m an- 
swered “I won't!” All this time, too, the im: ge of 
Fritz was haunting her brain. She tried not to think 
of him, and even thought she was not thinking of 
him ; but there was his face, looking sadly and fondly 
at her, if she but closed her eyes an instant in her ef- 
forts at reflection. Truly this “self” of hers was a 
most incomprehensible and unmanageable antagonist, 
and Katchen at last resolved to give up the struggle 
and float with the tide. Just as she had arrived at 
this philosophical decision a footstep crushed the 
pebbles on the beach, and Caspar Ebner stood before 
her. He advanced with outstretched arms, but Kat- 
chen jumped up with a start and made quite a leap 
backward, 

“ Did I frighten you, Katerina?” said Ebner, a little 
crest-fallen. 

“No, only you came sudden like.” 

** Are you not cold here, sitting still? The air blows 
chill from the lake. Will you walk a little way with 
me?” 

Katchen's knees trembled as she complied with his 
request. She was iu a nervous fever of apprehension, 
but Ebner did not at once broach the important topic. 
This was a respite; but then she almost wished he 
would plunge boldly into the subject, waiting was so 
dreadful. e had not to wait long, however. 

“ Katchen,” said Ebner, when had walked a 
few yards side by side, “have you thought of what I 
said to you?” 

“Yes,” said Katchen, in a faint little voice. 

“T kept my word, did I not? I went away and left 
you quite free." No answer. 

‘* Katchen, may I hope you have a kind word to say 
to me? It will be easy for you, but ob, how precious 
to me!” 

“Tt—it isn’t easy,” said Katchen, with a childlike 
— of her breath. 

‘Well, no; perhaps not quite easy for a young maid- 
en to say; but you will say it,eh, Katchen? You will 
tell me that you will be my wife, my treasure, my dar- 
ling, the mistress of my home?" And he canght her 
two cold little hands in his, bending down his tall 
form so as to look into her face. The action roused 
Katchen into energy, She wrenched away her hands, 
though he held them in a strong grasp, and clasped 
them before her tearful eyes. 4 

“No, no, m0, I¢an’t. Indeed—indeed I can’t. Don't 
be angry with me ; Iam fulindeed. You are very 
kind and very I can’t marry you.” And 
she sobbed as she would choke. Ebner stood 
and looked at her. A hundred thoughts rushed through 
his mind, but he could find only one word. 

“Why?” he said, jerking the syllable dryly out of 
his throat. 

* Because I—I can't,” sobbed Katchen. 

It did not sound logical, but it was true. 

“You can. If you choose to say yes, you can, unless 
there is some one else that you love.” Ebner’s throat 
seemed to get dryer and drycr, and the words came 
huskily. Katchen caught at them. They seemed to 
to offer a tangible reason. 

“There is some one who loves me much—" 
she began, and then stopped short. rs brow 
darkened into a frown, and he looked sternly at the 
weeping girl. 

= You have deceived me, then,” said he at last. “I 
trusted in you. I saw you were childish, but I did 
not think you dishonorable.” 

*Dishonorable! Oh dear, oh dear, what makes you 
say such things, and look like that?" 

“Yes, dishonorable. I repeat it. Cruel and heart- 
less, You have been playing with me; drawing me 
on; and all the while you were the promised wife of 
another man. Why did you not tell me so at once, 





honestly ?” 

“But I'm not,” retorted Katchen, roused to anger 
in her turn. She was in the wrong, but that did not 
make her the less angry. ‘I'm not his promised wife, 
and how dare you say so? I'll never have him. I 
don't love him, nor you, nor any body. I wish I had 
never been born, I do. You're all cruel and unkind, 
and I hate you, every one!” Katchen wrapped her 
cloak over her head, and ran off sobbing, with her 
apron at her swollen, tear-stained eyes. Ebner was 
astounded. Was this his sweet, bright, good-humor- 
ed Katchen? This pettish, passionate, unreasonable 
girl? Caspar Ebner was in love, it was true, but then 
he had just been refused; and that, perhaps, helped 

ted. At all events he did not 


His amour propre was deeply hurt. In truth, 
Ebner had not been at all unconscious ofthe advant- 





raise this ignorant little peasant girl to be the mis- 
tress of his home; more than willing—eager to do so, 
but now under the shock of her unreasonable behav- 
ior he said to himself that it would have been a sacri- 
fice. And so he walked slowly home, scorching out 
the pain of disappointed love with the heat of his an- 
gry resentment. But alas! the anger would soon 
pass, and leave the wounded heart still smarting. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A orxan, bright, sunshiny day—cold and cutting 
though it may be—coming any time within two weeks 
of Christmas, is actually “snapped up” by New York 
ladies. We do not mean to insinuate that the dear 
creatures are physically hungry so soon after Thanks- 
giving; though to a superficial observer their col- 
lapsed appearance might naturally give that impres- 
sion. But they are mentally longing and languish- 
ing for a sight of the “pretty things” which make 
Broadway so glittering during the holidays. And, 
really, they (we mean the “pretty things,” which, 
of course, includes the ladies) are well worth not one 
only, but many promenades up and down our great 
thoroughfare. Moreover, it is now very comfortable 
threading one’s way through the crowds. The chance 
of receiving a dagger-like glance from a lady, upon 
whose trailing skirt you have unfortunately trodden, 
is reduced to a minimum. Short dresses, and crino- 
line of exceedingly diminished circumference, are ‘‘ all 
the rage.” Very pretty many of them are—and cer- 
tainly convenient. We advise every body who wants 
to walk down Broadway and see the “ things” com- 
Sortably, to make haste before the fashion changes. 
Now it is quite possible for several ladies, dressed in 
the highest style, to stand before a shop-window, at 
the same time, and satisfy their curiosity in regard to 
what is exhibited. Formerly two was the greatest 
number possible ; and even they seriously interfered 
with each other. Ah, the wonderful changes of fash- 
ion | 

Do not forget to let the children themselves buy, with 
their carefully-saved pennies, some little gifts for the 
Christmas-Tree, or to put secretly into the hanging 
stockings. They will enjoy the giving quite as much 
as the receiving. 

There will be no need to remind loving fathers and 
mothers to make the coming Festival a happy one to 
their own children. But that poor shoeless boy who 
comes to your basement door for the kitchen frag- 
ments; those two thinly-clad little girls who often 
pass your window, laboriously carrying a basket of 
coal—not a very large one either—and whose red 
fingers have often excited your pity; that pale, sad- 
looking young woman who comes to ask for plain 
sewing—will you or any one remember them and 
many others, to whom some appropriate Christmas 
gift would be a godsend, filling their hearts with un- 
aceustomed gladness? Let those whom God has 
blessed with plenty remember the poor and suffering. 


The quiet old folks shiver on the first coming of the 
sharp, keen, winter days, draw nearer to the bright 
coal-fire, and sit musingly, toasting their feet. Not 
so young America. He is up before light in the morn- 
ing, peeps from the window, half-dressed, to see if the 
ground is white. If there is no chance of snow-ball- 
ing he rushes out and slides or skates on the ice in 
the gutter until the breakfast bell brings him in with 
red and glowing cheeks. But if you are nervous, any 

“simat your ears—for here he comes rushing tu- 

ly into the house, leaving every door opep, 

and shouting vociferously, “ The Ball is up} the Ball 

ieup!" There is no help for it—he must be “fixed 
up” and go to the Park. 


It is a matter of some interest to married ladies that 
a Virginia court recently decided that a wife's cloth- 
ing belongs to herself, in spite of the legal absurdity 
that a married woman can own nothing. The care 
was that of theft of clothing from a married lady. The 
defense set up that the stolen clothing belonged to the 
husband, and not to the wife, and, therefore, that there 
was no theft of the plaintiff's clothes as charged. The 
court took the matter into consideration, and finally 
decided that a wife owns her own clothing, and not 
the husband, and the thief was sent to the peniten- 
tiary. 

A correspondent of the New York Times, writing 
from the far West, refers in the following pathetic 
strain to the finale of the “ Mercer Brigade :” 

“ All will remember how strongly the ladies, when 
on the eve of departure from their Eastern homes, 

rotested against the idea that they were going to the 
Territory in search of husbands, and that they were 
only coming here in search of work, and that they 
would never get married. Oh no, never! Poor things, 
they did not know what attractive beings the men of 
this coast, particularly those who lived in Was! 
Territory, were. They have all lost their hearts, and 
most of them have found that which they were seek- 
ing, viz,: a lodge in a vast wilderness with a man in 
it. One lady met her husband for the first time at 8 
in the afternoon, and at 9 that evening they were mar- 
ried. That would be called quick work at the East." 

A Massachusetts paper tells a comic story of a new- 
ly-married couple who attended a launch in a certain 
city. A staging gave way at a certain peint in the 
proceedings, and down tumbled the gentleman plump 
into the water. Before he was rescued his wig came 
off and floated away. When he was pulled out, bald 
and drenched, his wife refused to recognize him, and 
besought the crowd that they would save her husband, 
pointing frantically to a bunch of hair drifting down 
the tide. 

Any one who is doubtful of Brigham Young's opin- 
ions will have a clear conception of them from a brief 
extract from a recent address by him. In speaking of 
the city of Lowell, he says: “Two thousand good, 
God-fearing men should go there, and take to them- 
selves seven wives apiece. It is written.in the Bible, 
‘ And in that day seven women shall lay hold of one 
man, saying, we will eat our own bread and wear our 
own apparel; only let us be called by thy name, to 
take away our reproach.' The Government of the 
United States does not intend that that prophecy shall 
be fulfilled, and the Lord Almighty means that it 
shall.” ; 

The Portland papers state that the third period in 
the history of the burned district has commenced—the 
period of restoration. The first was the period of 
desolation, the second the period of chaos, but now 
elegant and substantial buildings are being erected 
with wonderful rapidity. 

Among the many interesting relics found in the 
graves on the battle-field of Antietam during the re- 
moval of the dead to the National Cemetery was an 
ambrotype likeness of a handsome young lady, appar- 
ently about seventeen years old. She is sitting in a 
chaff, and dressed in plaid, with short sleeves, bare 
arms and ueck. .About her neck is a gold chain, which 
hangs down by her side as if attached to a locket. 











Her hands are clasped, and from her arm is suspends 
ed an ornamental leather satchel. From appeerandes 
her hair was of light auburn color, and, as the ladies 
term it, “ frizzed” in front and braided on the aides ; 
the open braids hang gratefully over her cheeks. Her 
face is round and expressive, with. a small dimple in 
her chin. This likeness was found on an unknown 
body. 

A recent English work—containing many pretty 
verses—has the following, which mothers will ‘enjoy 
reading : 


ONLY A BABY SMALL. 
Only a baby emai, 
Dropt from the skies; 
Only a laughing face, 
oO sunny eyes; 
Only two cherry Itps, 
One chubby nose; 
Only two tithe hands? 
ou me Sete; 
ya en head, 
ory and o thi 
ya at wi 
ayy | ad oft, ” 
PO 
m 0} Ou ; 
Only a Tittle heart, 
Troubled with naught; 
Only a tender flower, 
Sent us to rear; 


Only a life to love 
While we are here. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“You want nothing, do you?” said Pat. “‘ Bedad, 
an’ if it's nothing you want, you'll find it in the jug 
where the whisky wes.” 


Bassompierre, French embassador to in, was 
telling Henri how he entered Madrid “Twas 
mounted on 
“ Ab,” said Henri, “ what a very amusi to ree 
i geet Snead ea sat Sat 








“IT say, John, where did you get that rogue’s hat?" 
* Please, yer Honor,” said sone “it’s an ould one o' 
your’n that the Missis gave me yesterday.” 
Seeitioean 
Dr. Franklin's celebrated receipt for cheap sleigh- 
riding runs as follows: Sit in the hall in your nigpt- 
clothes, with both doors open, so that you can get a 
draft; put your feet in a pail of ice water; drop 
¢ front-door key down your back; hold an icicle in 
one hand and ring the tea-bell with the other. He 
says you can't tell the difference with your eyes shut, 
and it's a great deal cheaper. 














“ Bridyet,” said a mistress to her Irish servant, 
“‘where's the gridiron?” ‘An’ sure, ma'am, I's jist 
after giving it to my sister's own cousin, B t 
+ el the thing's so full of holes it's no good at 
a * 


——————— 


* Are those bells ringing for fire?” inquired Simon 
of Tiberias. ‘‘No, indeed,” answered Tibe, “ they 





pers got plenty of fire: the bells are ringing for wa 
er.” 


— 


There was an old Dutchman at Delft, 
Loved naught but pipe, beer, and himself, 

So a clammy sea danghter, 

An h of the water, 

Changed him into a mermanish elf. 

* elmmencasibse See: 

Some mischievous wags one night pulled aay 
n the 


turner’s sign and put it over a lawyer's door. 
morning it read: ‘ All sorte of turning and twisting 
done here.” 


a a ae 

TreLrcraPHic.—Why must a telegram be slower in 
transmission than most lette rs !— it must go 
by so many posts before it reaches its destination. 


cmnamanneneiisiasi 

Said a wag to afriend: “ Miss -—, Spontien rather 

broad-featured young lady, has a very counte- 

nance.” “ Yes," said the friend, “itis seven-by-nine.” 
— 





Witnovr tax Mrans.— When an Irish priest re- 
buked his parishioner for drunkenness, and told hip 
that “‘ whenever he entered an alehouse to drink bh 
eves angel stood weeping atthe door.” “And if 

e had sixpence he'd be in himself,” was Pat’s reply. 

or 2 ements 

The newest Yankee notion is an umbrella with a 
gutter round the edge and a spout at one corper. 

scx + tn ome 





A gentleman said to his Hibernian servant: *' Pat 
here comes a funeral; do you know who is dead?" 
‘Faith, I guess, Sir, it must be the man in the cof- 
fin,” was the reply. 

eS es 

What is the greatest virtne in a sea-captain ?— 
Wrecklessness. 


= — 
Romantic Deatu.—A young lady drowned in tears. 


THE CONJUGAL BANQUET. 
Twelve sorts of meat my wife provides, 
Nor fafls me of a dish; 
Four are of flesh, of fruit are four, 
The other four are fish. 


For the first course she stores my board 
With birds that dainties are ; 

And first a quail,* and next a rail, 
A bittern, and a jar.t 

With these my appetite, when eloy'd, 
For fish she renders sharp; 

And serves me up a lump, & pout, 
A gudgeen, and 4 carp. 

m the dessert with fruit abounds, 

All fitting well the season-— 
me@uar and an artichoke, 
A crab, and a small reason. 


Now can a man have such a wife * 


And not upon her dote, 
Who every day ides him fare 
Which costs not a groat? 
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A VISIT FROM SAINT NICHOLAS. 
By CLEMENT C. MOORE. 

‘Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 
the house ° 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there ; 

lhe children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions ef sugar-plums danced in their heads ; 

\nd Mamma in her ‘kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Hud just settled our brains for a long winter's nap; 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Vore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 

Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below, 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny rein-deer, 


With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 
More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 


And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by 
name; 

“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! and 
Vixen ¥ 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 

To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall! 

Now dash away! dash away! dash away all!" 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky; 

So up to the honse-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys, and St. Nicholas too. 

And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof, 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof— 

As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 

He was dressed al! in fur from his head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 
B800t ; 

A bundle of teys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 

His eyes—how they twinkled ! his dimples how merry ! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry! 

His droli little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard of his chin was as white as the snow; 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath; 

He had a broad face and a little round belly, 

That shook, when he laughed, like a bowlful of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself; 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread; 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings; then tufned with a jerk, 

And laying bis finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose ; 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 

“ Happy Christmas to all, and to all a pood-night I" 
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CHAPTER I.* 
A GOLDEN TEMBLE. 


In the very midst of the Belgian iron country, 
under the shadow of tall sheltering ridges of 
pine-clad mountain -land, nestles the fashion- 
able little watering-place called Forétdechéne. 
Two or three handsome hotels; a bright white 
new pile of building, with vast windows of shin- 
ing plate-glass, and a stately quadrangular court- 
yard; atiny street which looks as if a fragment 
of English Brighton had been dropped into this 
Belgian valley; a stunted semi-clagsic temple, 
which is at once a post-office and a shrine where- 
et invalids perform their worship of Hygeia by 
the consumption of unspeakably digagreeable 
mineral-waters; a few tall, white villas scatter- 
ed here and there upon the slopes of{ pine-clad 
hills; and a very uncomfortable railway-station 
—constitute the chief features of Forétdechéne. 
But right and left of that little cluster of shops 
and hotels there stretch deep, sombre avenues of 
oak, that look like sheltered ways to Payadise— 
and the deep, deep blue of the August sky, and 
the pure breath of the warm, soft air, and the 
tender green of the young pine-woods that 
clothe the sandy hills, and the delicious tran- 
quillity that pervades the sleepy little town and 
bathes the hot landscape in a languoroug mist, 
are charms that render Forétdechéne a pleasant 
oasis amidst the lurid woods and mountains of 
the iron country. 

Only at stated intervals the quiet of this sleepy 
hollow is broken by the rolling of wheels, the 
jingling of bells, the cracking of whips, the 
ejaculations of drivers and supplications of tout- 
ers: only when the railroad carries away de- 
parting visitors, or brings fresh ones, is there 
any thing like riot or confusion in the. little 
town under the pine-clad hills—and even then 
the riot and confusion are of a very mild order, 
and create but a transient discord among the 
harmonies of nature, 

And yet, despite the Arcadian tranquillity of 
the landscape, the drowsy quiet of the pine- 
groves, the deep and solemn shade of those 
dark avenues, where one might fondly hope to 
find some Druidess lingering beneath the shel- 
ter of the oaks, there is excitement of no com- 
mon order to be found in the miniature water- 
ing-place of Forétdechéne; and the reflective 
and observant traveler, on a modern sentimental 
journey, has only to enter the stately white 
building with the glittering plate-glass windows 
in order to behold the master - passions of the 
human breast unveiled for his pleasure and edi- 
fiention. 

‘The ignorant traveler, impelled by curiosity, 
finds no bar to his entrance. ‘The doors are as 
wide open as if the mansion were a hotel; and 
yet it is not a hotel, though a placard which he 
passes informs the traveler that he may have ices 








and sorbets, if he will; nor is the bright, fresh- 
looking building a theatre; for another placard 
informs the visitor that there are dramatic per- 
formances to be witnessed every evening in a 
building on one side of the quadrangle, which 
is a mere subsidiary attachment to the vast 
white mansion. The traveler, passing on his 
way unhindered, save by a man in livery, who 
deprives him of his cane, ascends a splendid 
staircase and traverses a handsome antecham- 
ber, from which a pair of plate-glass doors open 
into a spacious saloon, where, in the warm Au- 
gust sun-light, a circle of men and women are 
gathered round a great green table, gambling. 
The ignorant traveler, unaccustomed to the 
amusements of a Continental watering - place, 
may perhaps feel a little sense of surprise—a 
something almost akin to shame—as he con- 
templates that silent crowd: whose occupation 
seems so much the more strange to him because 
of their silence. There is no lively bustle, none 
of that animation which generally attends every 
kind of amusement, none of the clamor of the 
betting-ring or the exchange. The gamblers at 
Foréidechéne are terribly in earnest: and the 
ignorant visitor unconsciously adapts himself to 
the solemn hush of the place, and steps softly as 
he approaches the table round which they are 
clustered —as many sitting as can find room 
round the green-cloth-covered board ; while be- 
hind the sitters there are people standing two or 
three rows deeps, the hindermost watching the 
table over the shoulders of their neighbors. A 
placard upon the wall informs visitors that only 
constant players are permitted to remain seated 
at that sacred table. Perhaps a third of the 
players and a third of the lookers-on are wo- 
men. And if there are lips more tightly con- 
tracted than other lips, and eyes with a harder, 
greedier light in them than other eyes, those lips 
and those eyes belong to the women. The un- 
gloved feminine hands have a claw-like aspect 
as they scrape the glittering pieces of silver over 
the green cloth; the feminine throats look weird 
and scraggy as they crane themselves over mas- 
culine shoulders; the feminine eyes have some- 
thing demoniac in their steely glare as they keep 
watch upon.the rapid progress of the game. 
Half a dozen moderate fortunes seem to be 
lost and won while the traveler looks on from 
the back-ground, unnoticed and unseen; for if 
those plate-glass doors swung suddenly open to 
admit the seven angels of the Apocal car- 
rying the seven golden vials filled with the wrath 
of God, it is doubtful whether the splendor of 
their awful glory, or the trumpet-notes that her- 
alded their coming, would have power to arouse 
the players from their profound abstraction. 
Half a dozen comfortable little patrimonies 
seem to have changed hands while the traveler 
has been looking on ; and yet he has only watch- 
ed the table for about ten minutes; and this 
did salon is but an outer chamber, where 
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if one is shabby enough to wish to do so, and 
where playing for half an hour or so on a pleas- 
ant summer morning one could scarcely lose 
more than fifty or sixty pounds. Another pair 
of plate-glass doors open into an inner chamber 
where the silence is still more profound, and 
where around a larger table sit one row of play- 
ers; while only here and there a little group of 
outsiders stand behind their chairs. There is 
more gilding on the walls and ceiling of this 
chamber; the frescoes are more delicate; the 
crystal chandeliers are adorned with richer clus- 
ters of sparkling drops that twinkle like dia- 
monds in the sun. This is the temple of gold ; 
and in this splendid chamber one may hazard 
no stnaller stake than half a napoleon. There 
are women here; but not so many women as in 
the outer saloon; and the women here are youn- 
ger and prettier and more carefully dressed than 
those who stake only silver. 

The prettiest and the youngest woman in this 
golden chamber on one particular August after- 
noon, nine years after the death of Tom Halli- 
day, was a girl who stood behind the chair of a 
military-looking Englishman, an old man whose 
handsome face was a little disfigured by those 
traces which late hours and dissipated habits are 
supposed to leave behind them. 

The girl held a card in one hand and a pin 
in the other, and was occupied in some myste- 
rious process, by which she kept note of the En- 
glishman’s play. She was very young, with a del- 
icate face, in whose softer lines there was a refined 
likeness to the features of the man whose play 
she watched. But while his eyes were hard and 
cold and gray, hers were of that dense black in 
which there seems such an unfathomable and 
mysterious depth. As she was the handsomest, 
so she was also the worst-dressed woman in the 
room. Her flimsy silk mantle had faded from 
black to rusty brown ; the straw-hat which shaded 
her face was sunburnt ; the ribbons had lost their 
brightness; but there was an air of attempted 
fashion in the puffings and trimmings of her al- 
paca skirt; and there was evidence of a struggle 
with poverty in the tight-fitting lavender gloves, 
whose streaky lines bore witness to the imperfec- 
tion of the cleaner’s art. Elegant Parisians and 
the select of Brussels glanced at the military 
Englishman and his handsome daughter with 
some slight touch of supercilious surprise—one 
has no right to find shabbily-dressed young wo- 
men in the golden temple—and it is scarcely 
necessary to state that it was from her own coun- 
trywomen the young person in alpaca received 
the most chilling glances. But those Parthian 
atrows shot from feminine eyes had little power 
towound their object just now. The girl looked 
up from her perforated card very seldom; and 
when she raised her eyes, it was always to look 
in one direction—toward the great glass-doors 
opening from the outer saloon. Loungers came 
and gent; the doors swung and closed 
again as naiaslenthy on St ioqeiiiie Ser well-reg- 
ulated doors to open and shut ;: footsteps sound- 


ed on the polished floors; and sometimes, when 
the young person in al lifted her eyes, a pass- 
ing shadow of disappointment darkened her face. 
A modern Lawrence Sterne, on a new Senti- 
mental Journey, might have derived some inter- 
est from the study of the girl’s countenance ; 
but the reflective and observant traveler is not to 
be encountered very often in this age of excur- 
sionists; and Maria and her goat may roam 
the highways and byways for a long time before 
she will find any dreamy loiterer with a mind 
attuned to sympathy. 

The shabbwy-dressed girl was looking for some 
one. She watched her father’s play carefully— 
she marked her card with unfailing precision ; 
but she performed these duties with a mechanic- 
al air; and it was only when she lifted her eyes 
to the great shining plate-glass doors which open- 
ed into this dangerous Paradise that any ray of 
feeling animated her countenance. She was 
looking for some one, and the person watched 
for was so long coming. Ah, how difficult for 
the arithmetician to number the crushing disap- 
pointments, the bitter agonies tha: one woman 
can endure in a single half hour! This girl was 
so young—so young; and already she had learn- 
ed to suffer. 

The man played with the concentrated atten- 
tion and the impassible countenance of an ex- 
perienced gamester, rarely lifting his eyes from 
the green cloth, never looking back at the girl 
who stood behind him. He was winning to-day, 
and he accepted his good fortune as quietly as 
he had often accepted evil fortune at the same 
table. He seemed to be playing on some system 
of his own; and the neighboring players looked 
at him with envious eyes, as they saw the pile 
of gold grow 'arger under his thin, nervous hands. 
Ignorant gamesters, who stood aloof after hav- 
“ing lost two or three napoleons, contemplated 
the lucky Englishman and wondered about him, 
while some touch of pity leavened the envy ex- 
cited by his wonderful fortune. He looked like 
a decayed gentleman—a man who had been a 
military dandy in the days that were gone, and 
who had all the old pretensions still, without the 
power to support them—a Brumme] languishing 
at Caen; a Nash wasting slowly at Bath. 

At last the girl’s face brightened suddenly as 
she glanced upward; and it would have been 
very easy for the observant traveler—if any such 
person had existed—to construe aright that bright 
change in her countenance.. The.some-ope she 
had been watching for had arrived. 

The doors swung open to admit a man of about 
five-and-twenty, whose darkly-handsome face and 
careless costume had something of that air which 
was once wont to be associated with the person 
and the poetry of George Gordon Lord Byron. 
The new-comer was just one of those men whom 
very young women are apt to admire, and whom 
worldly-minded people are prone to distrust. 
There was a perfume of Bohemignism, a flavor 


vat, the wide trowsers, and*black-velvet morning- 
coat, with which the young man outraged the 

i of the respectable visitors at Forétde- 
chéne. There was a semi-poetic vagabondism 
in the half-indifferent, -contemptuous ex-, 
pression of his face, with its fierce mustache, 
and strongly-marked eyebrows overshadowing 
sleepy gray eyes—eyes that were half hidden by 
their long, dark lashes ; as still pools of blue wa- 
ter lie sometimes hidden among the rushes.that 
flourish round them. 

He was handsome, and he knew that he was 
handsome; but he affected to despise the beauty 
of his proud dark face, as he affected to despise 
all the brightest and most beautiful things upon 
earth; and yet there was a vagabondish kind 
of foppery in his costume that contrasted sharply 
with the gentlemanly dandyism of the shabby 
gamester sitting at the table. ‘There was a dis- 
tance of nearly half a century between the style 
of the Regency dandy and the Quartier Latin 
lion. 

The girl watched the new-comer with sad, 
earnest eyes as he walked slowly toward the table, 
and a faint blush kindled in her cheeks as he 
came nearer to the spot where she stood. He 
went by her presently, carrying an atmosphere 
of stale tobaeco with him as he went; and he 
gave her a = oes, oman as he passed, and a 
‘¢Good-morning, Diana!’ but that was all. 
The faint blush faded and left her very pale: 
but she resumed her w task with the card 
and the pin; and if she endured any disap- 
pointment within those few moments, it seemed 
to be a kind of disappointment that she was ac- 
customed to suffer. 

The young man walked round the table till 
he came to the only vacant chair, in which he 
seated himself, and after watching the game for 
a few minutes began to play. From the moment 
in which he dropped into that vacant seat to the 
moment in which he rose to leave the table, three 
hours afterward, he never lifted his eyes from 
the green cloth, or seemed to be conscious of any 
thing that was going on around or about him. 
The girl watched him fartively for some little 
time after he had taken his place at the table; 
but the stony mask of the professed gambler is a 
profitless object for a woman’s earnest scrutiny. 

She sighed presently and laid her hand heavily 
on the chair behind which she was standing. 
The action aroused the man who sat in it, and 
he turned and looked at her for the first time. 

**You are tired, Diana?” 

‘*Yes, papa, J am very tired.” 

“Give me your card, then, and go away,” 
the gamester answered, peevishly; ‘girls are al- 
ways tired.” 

She gave him the mysteriously-perforated card 
and left her post behind his chair; and then, 
after roaming about the great saloon with a 
weary, listless air, and wandering from one open 
window to another to look into the sunny quad- 
rangle, where people were sitting 





at little tables eating ices or drinking lemonade, 





she went away altogether, and roamed j " 
other chamber where some children core. 
cing to the sound of a feeble violin. She sat 
upon a velvet-covered bench and watched the 
children’s lesson for some minutes, and then rose 
and wandered to another open window that over. 
looked the same quadrangle, where the well- 
dressed people were enjoying themselves in the 
hot — sunshine. 

“How extravagantly every body dresses!” 
she thought, ‘‘and what = tities on ll 
stricken creature one feels among them! And 
yet if I ask papa to give me a couple of napoleons 
out of the money he won to-day he will only look 
at me from head to foot and tell me that I have 
a gown and a cloak and a bonnet, and ask me 
what more I can want, in the name of all that 
is unreasonable? And I see girls here whose 
fathers are so fond of them and so proud of them 
—ugly girls, decked out in silks and muslins and 
ribbons that have cost a small fortane—clumsy, 
awkward girls, who look at me as if I were some 
new kind of wild animal.” 

The saloons at Forétdechéne were rich in 
monster sheets of looking-glass; and in wander- 
ing discontentedly about the room Diana Paget 
saw herself reflected many times in all her shab- 
biness. It was only very lately she had discov- 
ered that she had some pretension to good looks ; 
for her father, who could not or would not edu- 
cate her decently or clothe her creditably, took 
a very high tone of morality in his paternal teach- 
ing, and in the fear that she might one day grow 
vain of her beauty, had taken care to impress 
upon her at an early age that she was the very 
incarnation of all that is lean and sallow and 
awkward. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE EASY DESCENT. 


AmoneG the many imprudences of which Ho- 
ratio Paget—once a captain in a crack cavalry 
regiment, always a captain in his intercourse 
with the world—had been guilty during the 
course of a long career, there was none for 
which he so bitterly reproached himself as for a 
certain foolish marriage which he had made late 
in life. It was when he had thrown away the 
last chance that an indulgent destiny had given 
him, that the ruined fop of the Regency, the 
sometime member of the Beef-steak Club, the 
man who in his earliest youth had worn a silver 
gridiron at his button-hole, and played piquet in 
the gilded saloons of Georgina of Devonshire, 
found himself laid on a bed of sickness in dingy 
London lodgings, and nearer death than he had 
ever been in the course of his brief military 
career; so nearly gliding from life's swift-flow- 
ing river into eternity’s trackless ocean, that the 
warmest thrill of gratitude which ever stirred 
the slow pulses of his cold heart quickened its 
beating as he clasped the hand that had held 
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c im with an awful fear. Suc 
men as Horatio Paget are apt to feel a strange 
terror when the black night as: era down 
upon them, and the ‘Gray ’s” voice 
sounds hollow and mysterious in the darkness, 
announcing that the ocean is near. The hand 
that held the ruined spendthrift back when the 
current swept so swiftly oceanward was a wo- 
man’s tender hand; and Heaven only kncws 
what patient watchfulness, what careful admin- 
istration of medicines and unwearying prepara- 
tion of broths and jellies arid sagos and gruels, 
what untiring and devoted slavery, had been 
necessary to save the faded rake; who looked 
out upon the world once more, a ghastly shadow 
of his former self, a penniless, helpless burden 

for any one who might choose to support him. 

‘*Ton’t thank me,” said the doctor, when his 
feeble patient whimpered flourishing protesta- 
tions of his gratitude, unabashed by the con- 
sciousness that such grateful protestations were 
the sole coin with which the medical man would 
be paid for his services ; ‘‘ thank that young wo- 
man, if you want to thank any body; for if it 
had not been for her you wouldn't be here to 
talk about gratitude. And if ever you get such 
another attack of inflammation on the lungs, you 
had better pray for such another nurse, though 
I don’t think you're likely to find one.” 

And with this exordium, the rough-and-ready 
surgeon took his departure, leaving Horatio Pa- 
get alone with the woman who had saved his 
life. 

She was only his landlady’s daughter ; and his 
landlady was no prosperous householder in May- 
fair, thriving on the extravagance of wealthy 
bachelors, but an honest widow, living in an ob- 
scure little street leading out of the Old Kent 
Road, and letting a meagrely - furnished little 
parlor and a still more meagrely-furnished little 
bedroom to any single gentleman whom reverse 
of fortune might lead into snch a locality. Cap- 
tain Paget had sunk very low in the world when 
he took possession of that wretched parlor and 
laid himself down to rest on the widow's flock- 
bed, 


There is apt to be a dreary interval in the life 
of such a man—a blank, dismal interregnum, 
which divides the day in which he spends his last 
shilling, from the hour in which he begins to prey 
deliberately upon the purses of other people. It 
was in that hopeless interval that Horatio Paget 
established himself in the widow’s parlor. But 
though he slept in the Old Kent Road, he had 
not yet brought himself to endure existence on 
the Surrey side of the water. He emerged from 
his lodging every morning to hasten westward, 
resplendent in clean linen and exquisitely-fitting 
gloves, an unquestionable over-coat, and varnish- 
ed boots. 

The wardrobe has its Indian summer; and 
the glory of a first-rate tailor’s coat is like the 
splendor of a tropical sun—it is glorious to the 
last, and ‘sinks in a moment. Captain Paget s 
wardrobe was in its Indian summer in these 
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days; and when he felt how fatally near the 


Bond Street pavement was to the soles of his | 


feet, he could not refrain from a fond admira- 
tion of the boots that were so beautiful in decay. 

He walked the West End for many weary hours 
every day during this period of his decadence. He 
tried to live in an honest, gentlemanly way, by bor- 
rowing money of his friends, or discounting an ac- 
coimmodation-bill obtained from some innocent 
acquaintance who was deluded by his brilliant 
appearance and specious tongue, into a belief in 
the transient nature of his difficulties. He spent 

iis days in hanging about the halls and waiting- 

voms of clubs—of some of which he had once 
hcen a member; he walked weary miles between 
st. James’s and Mayfair, Kensington Gore and 
Notting Hill, leaving little notes for men who 
were not at home, or writing a little note in one 
room while the man to whom he was writing 
hushed his breath in an adjoining chamber. 
People who had once been Captain Paget's fast 
friends seemed to have simultaneously decided 
upon spending their existence out of doors, as it 
appeared to the impecunious Captain. ‘The serv- 
ants of his friends were afflicted with a strange 
uncertainty as to their masters’ movements. At 
whatever hall door Horatio Paget presented him- 
self, it seemed equally doubtful whether the pro- 
prietor of the mansion would be home to dinner 
that day, or whether he would be at home any 
time next day, or the day after that, or at the 
end of the week, or indeed whether he would 
ever come home again. Sometimes the Cap- 
tain, calling in the evening dusk, in the faint 
hope of gaining admittance to some friendly 
dwelling, saw the glimmer of light under a din- 
ing-room door, and heard the clooping of corks 
and the pleasant jingling of glass and silver in 
the innermost recesses of a butler’s pantry; but 
still the answer was—not at home, and not like- 
ly tobe at home. All the respectable world was 
to be out henceforth for Horatio Paget. But 
now and then at the clubs he met some young 
man, who had no wife at home to keep watch 
upon his purse and to wail piteously over a five- 
pound note ill bestowed, and who took compas- 
sion on the fallen spendthrift, and believed, or 
pretended to believe, his story of temporary em- 
barrassment; and then the Captain dined sump- 
tuously at a little French restaurant in Castle 
Street, Leicester Square, and took a half bottle 
of chablis with his oysters, and warmed himself 
with chambertin that was brought to him in a 
dusty cobweb-shrouded bottle reposing in a 
wicker-basket. 

But in these latter days such glimpses of sun- 
shine very rarely illumined the dull stream of 
the Captain’s life. Failure and disappointment 
had become the rule of his existence—success 
the rare exception. Crossing the river now on 
his way westward, he was wont to loiter a little 
on Waterloo Bridge, and to look dreamily down 
at the water, wonderifig whether the time was 
near at hand when, under cover of the evening 
dusk, he would pay his last half-penny to the toll- 
keeper, and never again know the need of any 
earthly coin. 

“*T saw a poor fellow in the Morgue one day 
—a poor wretch who had drowned himself 4 
week or two before. Great God, how horrible 
he looked! If there was any certainty they 
would find one immediately, and bury one de- 
cently, there’d be no particular horror in that 
kind of death. But to be found Uke that, and to 
lie in some river-side dead-house'down by Wap- 
ping, with a ghastly placard rotting on the rot- 
ting door, and nothing but ooze and slime and 
rottenness round about one—waiting to be iden- 
tified! And who knows, after all, whether a 
dead man doesn’t feel that sort of thing ?” 

It was after such musings as these had begun 
to be very common with Horatio Paget that he 
caught the chill which resulted in a very dan- 
gerous illness of many weeks. The late autumn 
was wet and cold and dreary; but Captain Pa- 
get, although remarkably clever after a certain 
fashion, had never been a lover of intellectual 
pursuits, and imprisonment in Mrs. Kepp’s shab- 
by parlor was odious tohim. When he had read 
every page of the borrowed newspaper, and pish- 
ed and pshawed over the leaders, and groaned 
aloud at the announcement of some wealthy 
marriage made by one of his quondam friends, 
or chuckled at the record of another quondam 
friend’s insolvency—when he had poked the fire 
savagely half a dozen times in an hour, cursing 
the pinched grate and the bad coals during every 
repetition of the operation—when he had smoked 
his last cigar, and varnished his favorite boots, 
and looked out of the window, and contemplated 
himself gloomily in the wretched little glass over 
the narrow chimney-piece—Captain Paget’s in- 
tellectual resources were exhausted, and an an- 
gry impatience took possession of him. Then, 
in defiance of the pelting rain or the lowering 
sky, he flung his slippers into the furthest cor- 
ner—and the furthest corner of Mrs. Kepp’s par- 
lor was not very remote from the Captain’s arm- 
chair—he drew on the stoutest of his varnished 
boots—and there were none of them very stout 
now—buttoned his perfect over-coat, adjusted his 
hat before the looking-glass, and sallied forth, 
umbrella in hand, to make his way westward. 
Westward always, through storm and shower, 
back to the haunts of his youth, went the wan- 
derer and outcast, to see the red glow of cheery 
fires reflected on the plate-glass windows of his 
favorite clubs ; to see the lamps in spacious read- 
ing-rooms lit early in the autumn dusk, and to 
watch the soft light glimmering on the rich bind- 
ings of the books, and losing itself in the sombre 
depths of crimson draperies. To this poor world- 
ly creature the agony of banishment from those 
palaces of Pall Mall or St. James’s Street was 
as bitter as the pain of a fallen angel. It was 
the dullest, deadest time of the year, and there 
were not many loungers in those sumptuous read- 
ing-rooms, where the shaded lamps shed their 
subdued light on the chaste splendor of the sanc- 
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cognition: but his wanderings in the West grew 
more hopeless and purposeless every day. He 
began to understand how it was that people were 
never at home when he assailed their doors with 
his fashionable knock. He could no longer en- 
dure the humiliation of such repulses, for he be- 
gan to understand that the servants knew his 
errand as well as their masters, and had their 
answers ready, let him present himself before 
them when he would: so he besieged the doors 
of St. James’s and Mayfair, Kensington Gore and 
Notting Hill no longer. He knew that the bub- 
ble of his poor foolish life had burst, and that 
there was nothing left for him but to die. 

It seemed about this time as if the end of all 
was very near. Captain Paget caught a chill 
one miserable evening on which he returned to 
his lodging with his garments dripping, and his 
beautiful varnished boots reduced to a kind of 
pulp; and the chill resulted in a violent inflam- 
mation of the lungs. Then it was that a wo- 
man’s hand was held out to save him, and a wo- 
man’s divine tenderness cared for him in his dire 
extremity. 

The ministering angel who comforted this 
helpless and broken-down wayfarer was only a 
low-born, ignorant girl called Mary Anne Kepp 
—a girl who had waited upon the Captain dur- 
ing his residence in her mother’s house, but of 
whom he had taken about as much notice as he 
had been wont to take of the colored servants who 
tended him when he was with his regiment in 
India. Horatio Paget had been a night-brawler 
and a gamester, a duelist and a reprobate, in 
the glorious days that were gone; but he had 
never been a profligate: and he did not know 
that the girl who brought him his breakfast and 
staggered under the weight of his coal-scuttle 
was one of the most beautiful women he had ever 
looked upon. 


THE MAGIC CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


“Ture Saint of Christmas leaves his charmed treasures 
Only in homes where there is gold to buy. 

What though small voices ask for childish pleasures, 
Among the poor—he makes them no reply. 


“ Ah well, his great close furs shut out thei: crying; 
He can not drive in narrow streets, we know, 

Or find his way to hearths in darkness lying”— 
A woman thought, and looked into the snow. 


When, greener than all Springs can make their green- 
ness, 
A giant Tree grew in the freezing air, 
And from the far sky's beautiful sereneness 
Strange shapes of wondrous calmpegg gather'd there. 


Some, throngh their Peace, show'’d dimly the sgarr'd 
faces 
That fell, in mouldering battle-pits, away: 
These brought fair fruits from ever-shining places, 
That children of dead soldiers might be gay. 


—~ 


Next, shadows of worn living mothers slowly— 
From the thick night below—came, sad to see, 

And, with a tenderness most sweet and holy, 
Hung pretty toys on the endhanted Tree. 


Then, as a dove, a radiance descended, 
And show’'d these children of the poor, the dead, 
Kneeling beneath two bleeding Hands extended 
With Christ’s dear blessing for each little head. 
Wasurnetown, D.C. 


THE FIELD-DAY. 
By GEORGE WARD NICHOLS. 


SuerMan's army rarely ever halted long enough in 
one place to permit of those splendid reviews which 
are so thrilling to the beholder, and which, at the same 
time, is of more importance—stimulates the esprit du 
corps of the troops. Neither did the officers or men 
have leisure to indulge in those sports which are a 
feature of armies doomed to long sieges or permanent 
stations. 

While, near the close of the war, negotiations were 
pending between Sherman and Johnston, our army 
was exercised in drilling and reviewing, while sports 
and fun of one kind or another filled up the hours. 

It was in every sense a “field-day” in Raleigh. In 
every “sense,” for Nature was in full accord with the 
hopes and wishes of the triumphant Union army, and 
she put on her brightest robe to assist in the celebra- 
tion of the day. Here and there the sky was flecked 
with fugitive white drifts floating in the else “un- 
clouded blue.” The beautiful blue was all the more 
intense by contrast with the exquisite, tender green 
of spring that decked the trees which overarched the 
gardens and the streets. Roses were every where: 
the gardens were filled with them; the walks, the 
borders of beds of pinks and tiger-liliey the hedges, 
the houses, the very roads were redolent with roses. 
On every side, turn which way they would, the delight- 
ed eyes were met by countless roses of every variety 
and hue—red, white, yellow, damask, crimson; and 
their fragrance filled the air, greeting the early morn- 
ing with their dewy freshness, and lulling the senses 
with their sweets at noonday. 

It would have been, indeed, the very ‘Valley of 
Roses,” only Raleigh is situated on a hill. So profuse 
were the roses that thousands of lovers might have 
reposed on rose-leaved couches; but on that bright 
day the roses blushed and bl 4 with nobler pur- 
pose, bowing their beautifal heads in honor and wel- 
come to the brave soldiers of the Twentieth Army 
Corps. 

And what a grand t it was, as our brave boys 
filled the broad avenue ig to the Capitol, march- 
ing in full company front, the generals with their staffs 
all finely mounted, the red, white, and blue 
brigade banners, the more honorable regimental flags, 
be; with battle-smoke, rent and torn with shot 
and shell! What pictures of dauntless deeds and 
bravery such “colors” paint! And how the heart 
beats as, passing the reviewing general and the group 
of officers around him, they bend gracefully in honor, 
while the bands of music roll out the thrilling salute. 
As the head of each division its command- 
er leaves the column, taking his stand at the left of 
the reviewing officer. And then, last and grandest 














of all, out from a cloud of golden dust the artillery 


How the ground trembles beneath 

that tread and roll! What an overwhelming idea of 
| strength, of terrible death-dealing power, there is in 
| that mass of men and metal! ' 

At last they have all passed by, and in perfect order. 
By one and another road they are marching to their 
camping-ground. Let us now follow the reviewing 
officers, and for a while share the hospitalities of one 
of the most popular generals in the army. 

The tents of the general and his staff are pitched in 
the garden of a house of some (Southern) pretensions 
to elegance and good taste. Whether the architect- 
ure or material of the mansion—which is owned bya 
rebel general officer, would come up to the Northern 
standard of utility or beauty is questionable. The 
garden, however, is unqualifiedly lovely, and the lawn 
answers very well for a passable parade-ground. 

Here groups of officers meet in kindly interview. 
You greet, perhaps, a brother soldier who is seen here 
for the first time in many weeks, although both were 
marching in the same grand army, yet the direction 
of the columns was widely apart. A large portion 
of the company surrounds the commanding general, 
who, in an easy, conversational tone, is discussing the 
campaign just ended, or hints at schemes for future 
movements. The superior officers now and then offer 
suggestions, or some one tells a story for the enjoy- 
ment of the company. Then, perhaps, there is a gen- 
eral discussion—not a warm one, though all are smok- 
ing—and presently they all discuss something else— 
some simple beverage like commissary whisky, or 
North Carolina apple-jack, with more cigars. Mean- 
while the musically inclined—a few of them—enter 
the house, where there is a piano. They join in cho- 
rus, earnestly, if not artistically, Hailing Columbia, 
duly glorifying the Star-spangled Banner, or pathet- 
ically imploring the soul of Brown the elder to con- 
tinue his advance movement till he brings up some- 
where, or, at least, until “this crnel war is over.” The 
music, which, by-the-by, is always immensely satis- 
factory to the officers immediately engaged therein, 
and measurably so to those who are not on duty (that 
duty, at all events, out of doors), but who dccasion- 


ally and spontaneously join in a patriotic chorus, is 
sometimes found to be extremely disturbing to the 
too-sensitive ears of the rebel ladies who, perchance, 


may occupy the upper part of the house. Likely as 
not a message may be borne by a respectful servant 
that there is illness in the house. Some young lady, 
generally a picture of heaith, has fainted at the thought 
of the superior charms of her sister Columbia; or 
some old lady, strong in secession and strong in stom- 
ach, who has lived for three years past on mouldy 
corn-bread and musty bacon, has suddenly sickened 
to hear that a relative of hers at Richmond is likely 
to be “ hung on a sour apple tree,” instead of a sweet 
apple tree, as her more delicate taste would dictate. 
But the music in the army —and there was always 
enough of it—was for the army, and the same grand 
airs, piano-played or sung, that disgusted rebel ladies 
in their chambers, are the same airs which led our 
brave boys on, and so disquieted the rebel sons and 
brothers in the field. 

But while the officers who deal in the “‘ concourse 
of sweet sounds” within are putting out airs, those 
who believe in the concourse of sweet sugar and sour 
apple-jack are putting on airs without—that is, they 
are glowingly describing or discussing the superior 
merits of the piece of horse-flesh owned by each. But 
of this anon. ’ 


The whole scene, and without, illustrates a 
4 decalar paseo she Aife. Po wetviitin it ts 
singular to see how quickly the soldier throws off the 


care, the anxiety, even the excitement of a skirmish 
or a battle. He may have just seen a brother officer 
under a surgeon's knife, or have just returned from 
paying the last honors to a dear frien@ whose bedy 
was laid under the tall pines—one who was slaim by 
his side that day in battle—yet he enters fully into the 
hilarity of the merry meeting, and with no disrespect 
to the memory of his fallen friend and comrade. Oh 
no! as long as he lives that he will preserve and 
cherish. 

No. But the scene is past. They throw off and 
throw down their anxieties and agonies with their 
accoutrements and arms. They would never be sol- 
diers if they did not. 

And then there is always the next day, perhaps the 
nexthour. The soldier knows that at any moment he 
may be killed or wounded ; that his chances of escape 
are no better than his comrade'’s; he comprehends 
that it is his métier to kill or to take the chances of los- 
ing his own life ; and so he philosophically accepts the 
risks of war—and he is a most unhappy and utterly 
untrustworthy soldier if he does not. 

But this is quite “a-field ;” so back to our own hap- 
py Field-day—a day not likely to be forgotten by any 
who assisted on that occasion. We left a jovial group 
of officers on the lawn discussing apple-jack and 
horses, subjects dear to the soldier's soul ! 

It is one of the peculiar and mild phases of a certain 
sort of insanity in any officer who.owns a horse to 
think his horse the most valuable horse in existence. 
Richard, away from his throne and in the army, would 
have given his kingdom for a horse, and, no doubt, at 
the particular moment when he made the offer, would 
have considered it a very good bargain. But an army 
officer, especially a young army officer, believes, or 
professes to believe, that his particular “‘ Lexington,” 
* Alice,” “Betty,” or whatever may be the name of 
the animal, is the finest and especially the fastest 
horse in the army. 

All of them are blooded stock, out of this or that fa- 
mous mare, sired here and foaled there—with a pedi- 
gree that would put to the blush the noblest Petrolian 
of them all! 

There are good horses in the army, fast horses, very 
fast—but my horse! ‘There's no use o’ talking,” as 
people always say when there has been a great deal 
too much talking, and threatens to be a great deal 
more; but thus each young officer tries to think of his 
own horse, and having brought himself to that belief, 
he loses no leisure occasion to endeavor to impress 
his belief upon others. 

And was it not a Field-day—field for officers and sol- 
diers in the morning, and field for frolic, fun, and 
horses in the afternoon? Thus it was that the not 
unusual horse discussion came up in that merry group 
that merry day. For several minutes there had been 
the old dispute between two aids-de-camp as to the 
relative sped of their two horses. Let us call the aids 
Brown and Smith; the steeds brown and bay. It is 
to be feared—though no one feared it then—that 
Brown, not to say Smith, and, in truth, the whole 
company, had indulged too freely in the simple bev- 
erages of the season and locality ; for after the usual 
amount of preliminary parleying Brown makes.a di- 
rect assault upon Smith, in the following manner : 

“J say, Major, you've been talking about that supe- 
rior mare of yours for a long time. Now let’s have 
that race, and settle the matter.” 

“But, Brown, my dear fellow, don't you see that 
the mare is weak? She not yet recovered from 
that run the rebels gave Why, I havewt had a 
saddle on her twice, before to-day, since we left Sa- 
vannah.” 


“Well, when wil) you run her?” asks Brown, with 





some impatience. 


| 


Smith, not a little nettled at the insinuation evident 
enough in Brown's language and manner, promptly 
replies : 

“Oh, whenever you please !" 

“Very well. Your horse is on the ground, and so 


| is mine. We will ride them ourselves now, and in the 





wide road which passes the house.” 

“All right! | I accept the proposition.” 

The by-standers, who have been listening to this 
excited and exciting colloquy, at once entered into 
the spirit of the fun with the most jubilant demon 
strations. An adjournment was at once made to the 
front of the house; the horses were brought around 
examined, and criticised ; umpires were chosen, Stari 
ers designated, and bets were made. In five short 
minutes all the material, preparations, and accesso- 
ries of a Derby Day, on a very small scale, had beeu 
made and were present. 

Genera] S—— offered to wager a one-hundred-dollar 
rebel shin-plaster, new issue, against a three-cent post- 
age-stamp on the,mare. General B——, with great 
alacrity, accepted the wager, and the funds Were 
placed in the hands of a third party. Other bets of 
equal value were also made, including all sorts of 
things, from a brevet to a boot-jatk. The distance 
marked out for the race was aboit three hundred 
yards in one of the main streets of Raleigh. It passed 
by the head-quarters of several general officers. On 
one side of the track was an Orphan Asylum, aud on 
the other a Seminary for Young Ladies, some two 
hundred of whom were disinterested, if not amused, 
spectators of the scene. The street, now the track, 
was very good for Raleigh—a compound of hard clay, 
with here and there a few stones, but with an unrea- 
sonable, if not unlimited, number of rut holes and 
mud puddles. The winning-post was a wide ditch 
forming a part of a line of fortifications built for the 
defense of the city in the earlier part of the war. 

Such was the track. The gentlemen jocks were placed 
in position, the words were given—one, two, three !— 
and away they went. The excitement was intense ! 
For some reason’ that to this day Smith does not un 
derstand, Brown's horse had the advantage of two 
lengths at the start, which Smith's mare partially 
overcame in the first fifty yards. At this point there 
was a slight turn in the road and in affairs, for here 
Brown's horse crossed the pathway of Smith's mare, 
so that her fore-feet came in contact with his hind- 
legs ; he sped away uninjured ; she came down on her 
knees and nigh shoulder, and so great was the force 
of the fall that she rolled over end for end. -It re- 
quires some lines—lines that have not fallen in pleas. 
ant places—to describe all this, which took place in 
the twinkling of an eye. The mare was down and 
done for. 

But Smith? It requires no great effert to imagine 
what became of Smith. For full five minutes follow. 
ing the descent of his good steed his own memory was 
somewhat indistinct, and his perceptions dimmed. 
But disinterested spectators aver that he went through 
the air with a speed"that was impossible to his mare, 
or to any other man's. At oné moment his soldier- 
like head was dimly seen—then his militery boots, 
Head, legs, and arms in rapid, rotatory motion, mar 
velously resembled the hub and spokes of a ewift-turn- 
ing cart-wheel. He described circles as he had never 
deseribed the virtues of the wonderful mare. The 
more military avowed that he made a swift, ehell-like, 
parabolic, @igbolic course through the air, threaten: 
ing instané@ind disastrous explesion, then struck, 
ricochetted a little, and finally Yay in a confused 
and trembling heap several yards in advance of the 
mare. 

The mare, to her credit be it said, gained her feet 
first and unassisted ; and poor Smith wag picked up 
by his frightened friends, while an excited crowd of 
captains, majors, colonels, and generals gathered 
around, . 

His race was run—-that race. All who participated 
in the race had lost something—then or at some other 
time. The generals had lost their hair, and were bald- 
headed ; Brown lost a glorious opportunity; the crowd 
who bet upon the mare lost their patience and their 
staked postal-currency; Smith lost the race, some 
blood, and more credit. The mare was examined, and 
was found to be badly cut where her hind-feet had 
come in contact with the inside of both fore-shoulders, 
but she was otherwise unhurt. 

Smith states that he is fully satisfied that Raleigh 
roads are somewhat harder than his head. His face, 
which was shockingly braised, was bleeding; and, 
altogether, Sinith was in a pitiable plight. 

Meanwhile what became of Brown the victorious? 
Not seeing the mishap of his antagonist, not yet hear- 
ing the sound of fast-following hoofs, he turned in his 
saddle. That moment—one partly of inquiry, chiefly 
of triumph, for he was wildly waving his hat the while 
—cost him his own seat and the seat of bis white cor- 
duroys. For at that instant the horse shied at the 
waving hat, and, with no given words of one, two, 
three, away went Brown—he one way, the startled 
steed the other—and Brown rose from the ground wit 
a frightful rent or cut across that portion o° i'r -anc 
loons delicately called by Irving, in his desem.- 
the Great Unknown, “the broadest part.” 

Then there was another yell—not from Brown, 
but from the assembled crowd. The wounded were 
brought in; plasters were applied in both cases; the 
usnal stimulants were exhibited; neither Smith nor 
Brown suétained any serious injury, and from their 
Raleigh ride they both soon rallied. 

But that night there was not a private soldier in all 
that great army who did not know that two staff-offi- 
cers, Major This and Major That, of General Sv-and- 
so’s head-quarters, had been nnhorsed that morning ; 
and of all the merry men who laughed at their ex- 
pense, none edjoyed the Fieldday race and its disas- 
ters more heartily than did the principal participants 
therein. 

Poor Smith kept his room for a day or two, with a 
plastered yet placid countenance, the centre of a char- 
acteristic crowd of brother-officers who came from far 
and near in camp to pay their visite of condolence. 

Such sympathy! No photographer would -believe 
that men could pull their faces to such lengths; no 
undertaker would believe that heavy-booted military 
men could come into a darkened room 80 silenily, so 
solemnly. They stood in groups, and whisperingly 
asked if “ Poor Smith was likely to live out the night?” 
and then these synipathetic men broke ont imto one 
irresistible, uncontrollable yell of laughter. It was too 
much—worse than the rise and fall of the Raleigh 
race—and, in self-defense, Smith speedily resumed his 
daily ontdoor duties. 

‘ But,” says the good. old Deacor, whose neighbor's 
nephew and whose brother's son went to the front, 
went through the Wilderness, “there's nothing digni- 
fied or soldier-like in scenes like this !"—Your pardon! 
It may not be dignified, but it is “soldieflike” ex- 
ceedingly ; the light to the shade; the frolic to the 
fight; the Field-day after a night.of battle. Those 
who run these races—men and horses—are those whv 
flew but yesterday, and may to-murrow, across | 
field, midet splinters, shot, and shell, and carried me+- 

es to bring up new masses of men to fill the ranks 
of falling, flying, struggling fighters for the flag, and 
who— But when they ‘‘ next go forth to ride,” wheth- 
er on. field or fighting-day, may the good Deacon, or 
his substitute, “‘ be there to see.” 
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JOHN H. SURRATT 


Arrer twenty months of suc- 
Ceesful evasion, Joun H. SURRATT, 
the chief accomplice of Boorn in 
the assassination of President-Liy- 
OOLN, hasbeen captured, ~The-his- 
torv of his movements since‘his es- 
cape to Canada, and also of his cap- 
ture, were given in our last Number, 

Svuraatt is aman-chiefly notice- 
able for his criminality. So obscure 


as to easily hide:himself, by the aid 


of a few friends,.from the eyes -of 
the world; so ignorant that we al- 
most wonder at the’shrewdness of 
some of his deyices, it is his capture 
alone, and the means <hus furnished 
of reaching the secret history of 
Lincouy’s marder, that make him 
once more a prominent object of in- 
terest, 

Svurratt, though so great a cow- 
ard that he deserted his mother in 
the hour of her most pressing need, 
vet showed himself capable of the 
most desperate actions when these 
were necessary to. biscown safety. 
He had boasted frequently of his 
crime, and appeared ‘to “think that 
the world not only forgave; bat ad- 
mired his atrocitv. He was there- 
fore creatly surprised when he was 
arrested at Feroli, in Italys .He 
waseast into prison, from which he 
managéd to effect: his escape by 
plunging ddéwn 4 ravine, making a 
leap of 23 feet. Had he leaped a 
litle further he would have fallen 
into an abyss, and by a sudden death 
have escaped a more .ignominious 
fate: Wounded by bis full, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching a liospital, where 
he tay for a few days; but again 
took up ‘his flight and sailed for 
Egwpt, where he was again cap- 
tured by Mr Have. 
< Probably thetrial ofScreatr will 
go far toward -revealing the whole 
secret of the conspiracy in which he 
Was so prominent. ‘ In his conyer 
éations he has hinted at the Connec- 
tion af derr Davis with the assas- 
ination, and of. other persens in 
New York and* London who gave 
him fecuniery assistance. Our por- 
trait, we believe, is from the photo- 
graph which was used by the Gov- 
ermnent in identifving SuURRATT. 


WRECK OF THE 
“ SCOTLAND.” 


Tue wreck of the Scotland lies 
on the middle bar, about a mile dis- 
tant fromSandy Hook. She was a 
splendid ship of 3700 tons register, 
and belonged to the National Steam- 
ship Company of Liverpool. On 
the evening of Decembe:1 she ran 
iuty the steamer Kate Dyer, about 
ten miles from Fire Island. The 
Dyer, instead of porting her helm, 
as she should have done, and as the 
pilot of the Scotland did,-gttempted 
to run across the bows of the latter 
vessel. In fifteen or twenty min- 
utes the Dyer. went down. The 
Seotland, though badly - iniured, 








made every effort \-to <rescue-,the 


crew “of . the «sinking . vessel; < but 
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thirteen ‘men were, after all, drévin- 
and -only seven ~saved..:sThe 
surviving. steamer was compelled 
by her own injuries to look ‘outsfor 
her own-satety. . She ‘put+baek-for 
"Sandy Hook, and.barely-sutegeiled 
in reaching the middle “bar, where 
she_ still, remains, a peril to other 
navigators, . The Government has 
been petitioned to seciire*her: re- 
movil, RS 
The accident was evidently not 
the fault of the officers of the Scot- 
- lund, and the efforts made by Cap- 
tain Haw, of the latter voll, to 
rescue the men of the Dyer, when 
his own vessel was in danger, as 
also his able conduct of the Scot- 
’ land, saving her from‘ immediate 
and imminent shipwreck, are wor- 
thy of the highest commendation. 





PARIS FASHIONS FOR 
-- DECEMBER. 


| !Tue.,Winter Fashions are now 
fally developed... For walking and 
visiting dresses the robe en four- 
‘ reau, worn, however, entirely with- 
_ out erinoline, or with .a very mod- 
erate quantity ofthat material, still 
maintains its:place. For evening 
dress. the robe 4. queue is rapidly 
-, coming. into favor. Morning and 
- walking dresses are also made in 
this: style; , still the inconvenience 
of the train for outdoor- wear is cer- 
_ tain to. limit its. adoption to the 
: wery select, Velvet dresses, black 
, or-colored, and trimmed with far, 
are worn made en fourreau over 
_ Pipes of plain silk or,cashmere, with 
a deep ruche at the boftem. Black 
cashmere -or silk robes,’ the latter 
either of moire or foulard; are worn 
trimmed up the seams. and round 
the skirt, which is still shaped at 
the edge into some more or Jess fan- 
tastic form, with jet beads and or- 
nameuts; the under pipe in this 
case being either of silk. or cash- 
mere, and-still with a-broad ruche 
at the base, Robes 4 queue for even- 
ing wear. are of coloréd “foulards, 
striped and spotted pbeadercon lap 

n 
uch in 





' es of flowers or leaV¥es,"a. tte 
dried autumn. leaves being muc 
favor, or of white or sonie delicate- 
tinted moiré antique sprinkled over 
with breken flowers and falling 

. dresses are -u! 
trimmed with rouleaux of tibbon of 
the ‘particular color ‘which’ predom- 

-Mhates in the pattern’ of ‘the robe.— 
Paletots are almost. exclusively of 
black velvet, or black or rich brown 
cashmere, the former being trimmed 
with sable or marten; or with an 
elegant embroidery of ‘jet -orria- 
ments; thé latter’ chiefly with jet 

_ or black glass beads, with ‘a fringe 
of the same, and occasionally with 
jet‘ and gimp intermixed. : Pale- 
tots of black silk are’ usually lined 
with fur and trimmed to correspond, 
with perhaps an intermixture of jet, 
or oreasionally with jet ornaments 
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WRECK CF THE STEAMSHIP “SCOTLAND,” BOUND Sh renmaon, OFF SANDY HOOK,—fSxercnep sy C, Parsons. | 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD.—(From a moa Sys Epwax Lanpeseer. } THE DOG. AND THE. PARROT.—{Fsom a Parrme ny Sir Kowsx Laypserr. | 


_ = ~~ 
exclusively. They are worn any length, closed in ccaiffet, Diue, green, or rien Wrown—ana an Swart; btispinnn are | top, jet ornaments round-the sim, jet drops suspend- 
or loose at the waist, perfectly straight or in points | is now being made to introduee the chapeau of the | trimmed-withpheasgnts’ andevarious kinds of small ed Yound the front, and océ@iomtlly a jet chain 
atthe bottem, and with loose or tight sleeves indis- | first Empire, with its narrow rim and low crown. | feathers. Thé¢rimmiing of the ordinary chapeau, | under the chin or round the chignon. At times a 
criminately. Bonnets are chiefly of velvet—black, | The chapeaux Dagmar and Ozarine are trimmed | however, is generallyof get—jet ornaments at the | feather, or bow, or single flower is worn on the left 
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side, The strings are generally of velvet to match 
the bonnet, 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Fig. i. Walking Dreas.—Robe of black silk, made 
with tight sleeves and cut in a tooth-shaped form at 
the bottom, where it is ornamented with open bands 
and buttons, through which passes a deep roulean of 
biue velvet. The peplum or jacket is also of blue vel- 
vet, with jong, hangiug sleeves, and is lined with white 

silk. The jupe is of cashmere of the same color as the 
jacket. The chapeau, which is of the Mantilla-Main- 
tenon form, is also of bine velvet trimmed with jet, 
and with a white rose in front. 

Fig 2 Visiting Dreas.—Robe of Nght fawn-colored 
cashmere or taffeta, ornamented wi assementerie. 
Chapeau Lamballe of black velvet, with the centre of 
scariet taffeta ornamented w ith jetembroidery. Scare 
let strings 

Fig 3 Morning Dress in gray cashmere, with bias 
and rosettes in rose-colored taffeta, and with long 
scarf, similarly trimmed, falling from the neck, which, 
crossed behind, terminates in a deep fringe at the bot: 
tom. Head-dress, w hite guipure trimmed with rose- 
colored velvet. 

Pig 4. Child's Drvess,—Frock in blue Irish poplin, 
the skirt m: ide short and trimmed with white guipure, 
buttons, and rosettes. Corsage low, trimmed with 
tabs and ornamented with gal ure. Chemisette in 
muslin, with an insertion ‘of ¥, pare. Cox lace. Hat 
in white velvet, trimmed with blue, and with long 
white feather on the right side. 

Fig. 5. Walking Dress.—Robe in moire antique, 
trimmed with black suipure. Paletot of black satin, 
embroidered with jet ornaments and heavy tassels at 
the points of the collar. Chapeau of green velvet, 
trimmed with black lace and lane white daisies. 


SESE 


A PERFECT FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 


THe Committe on Sewing Machines at the Mary- 
land Institute Fair report as follows: 


“We find the Elliptic Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine 
to excel all others, 

“It is the most simple in construction, having fewer 
parts, rendering it easier of management, and requir- 
ing less power to work it than any other machine. 

“The Elliptic Hook is an improvement of great 
value, insuring the greatest certainty of execution, and 
Freventing the liability of missing stitches, so com- 
Mon iu other machines, 

“Another vaigable improvement is an Adjustable 
Feed Bar, adapting it to the finest or heaviest fabric. 

“jt & the only Machine we have seen that will gath- 
er without changing the tension. 

“We therefore award it the Gold Medal.” 





A SUBSTANTIAL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Any first-class Sewing Machine is good for a gift, 
and povsesse: a certain value; but we recommend 
the Grover & Baxsnr, because it is the best; be- 
canse it accomplishes the most and the best work 
with the least trouble; because the peculiar stitch 
is the most durable as well as the most beautiful ; 
because ft is the only one adapted to all kinds of 
work and every variety of material; because it is 
more simple, more easily understood than others, 
and requires no delay in rewinding, fastening, and 
the like 

There are many dther reasons which we could 
give bat these will suffice with the crowning one: 
that it never fails to give the most entire and per- 
fect satisfaction. Santa Cuiavs bearing such a 
gift would be worth, indeed, a hearty welcome.— 
New Yor. Independent, 





CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


Ix order to promote public confidence in the 
highest degree, the Officers and Managers of the 
Union Home and School have consented to assume 
the responsibility of the custody of the funds re- 
ceived by us. Al! money, as soon as received, is 
deposited in the Zighth National Bank, and all 
payments for articles purchased,.or other expenses, 
are made out of the funds so deposited, by check 
of N. H. Davis, Agent of the Institution, indorsed 
by us. 

A Committee consisting ef three gentlemen of 
the Ladies’ Advisory Committee purchase all the 
articles to be presented, and a Committee composed 
of Maj..Gen. Yas Vumer, Quartermaster-General 
of the Department of New York; Maj.-Gen. Bar- 
iow, Secretary of State; AypREw Warner, Esq., 
Secretary of the Bank for the Savings of Merchants’ 
Clerks, Wnazam Onroy, President of the Amer- 
fcan Telegraph Company, and Jonny H. Wuire, 
Esq., Counsellor-at-Law, wili have the direction of 
the manner of distribution 

THOmAs & Co., Managing Directors, 
No. 614 Broadway. 
The foregoing card is published with our sanction. 
Mrs, Cuartes P, Dary, Acting Pres’t. 
Mrs. Davi Hoyr, Secretary. 
Mrs. 3.8 Voousres, Treasurer. 

In. view of presenting something worthy of the 
successful leader of our armies, Levrzer’s fine por- 
trait, ‘ife size, of General Grant in his tent, for 
whieh the Generai parvonally sat, value $1200, wili 
be ome of the prizes. It is now on view in the of- 
fice for the sale of tickata, No. 616 Broadway. 





Tre lest days of Ex-President Martm Vax 
Buren were made comfortable by the use of Jonas 
Witrcoms’s Asthma Remedy. Letters in our pos- 
session from his physician, and from Mr. Van Bu- 
REN himself, express much gratification with the 
result of its ase. 





Demon's Moxruty Macazrxe is unques- 
tlonably the most useful, sparkling, and popular 
Magazine and offers the most liberal terms and 
premiams for Clubs, Send for circular. Back 
Numbers, 10c., post free. No. 473 Broadway. The 
January "Number, with oxtsnepiinary holiday at 


tractions, tow-coady. 





The Cotton Dental Associagion, 1 Cooper In- 
stitute originated and use the nitrous oxide to ex- 


tract teeth without pain, and they certainly do it, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NAUSEOUS : 


Taken ¥ without Taste or Smell, by using 
; 
‘Dinas Dick & .Co’s 
Soft Capsules, 


Containing pure tens of very best quality. 
ach 


Castor oil, Citrate ofiron and quinine, 
Cod-liver oil, Oil of turpentine, 
Cod-liver oil with quinine, | Norwe tar, 
Cod-liver oil with iodide | And all other nauseous 
of iro medicines, 
wr Ask for Dick's Soft Capsules, and take no others. 
Scid by grapes meraliy. VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
110 Reade St ew York, Wholesale Agent. 
ASHFULNESS,” ‘“SENSITIVENESS,” “ DIF- 
FIDENCE,” "AND “TIMIDITY."—For the 
cause and cure of these infirmities, see the ANNUAL 
OF PHRENOLOGY for 1867, just published at 20 cts., 
by FOWLER & WELLS, New York 


Brandreth’s Pills. 


These Pills are safe and sure. They are prepared 
by a process which secures all the best qualities of the 
herbs of which they are composed, without any of their 
bad. They benefit in ali cases, and do harm in none. 

See that B. BRANDRETH is in white letters on the 
Government stamp. 


RELIEF IS AT HAND. 


The sufferer from pain in the right shoulder and side; 
sickness of stomach ; loss of appetite ; general nervous 
irritability; low spirits; sharp, lancinating, or dull, 
heavy pains under the edge of the ribs; constipated 
bowels; tenderness on pressure in the region of the 
stomach; besides the many additional symptoms of a 
deranged or diseased liver, will rejoice to know that a 
SPECIFIC has been discovered in the established prep- 
aration known as Dr. M‘LANE’S LIVER PILLS. 

The entire course of treatment pursued by the ablest 
physicians in the world, embracing bleeding, purga- 
tion, blisterihg, mercurial impression, the exhibition 
of almost every article in the Materia Medica, change 
of climate, &c., &c., failed to bring relief to the wretch- 
ed sufferer. Many years of study and close observation 
of the various symptoms attending a diseased liver led 
Dr. McLane to present an entirely new remedy. Long 
years have passed since its introduction, during which 
time thousands of delighted persons have proved its 
efficacy, in thoroughly and permanently cradicating 
every vestige of the disease, and ce ly restoring the 
bloom and freshness of health to the sallow check. 

t@~ Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. 
McLANE'S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, manufac- 
tured by FLEMING BROTHERS. of PITTSBURG, 
Pa. Dr. McLane’s genuine Liver Pills, also his cele- 
brated VERMIFUGE ,can be obtained from all re- 
spéctable druggists. None GENUINE WITHOUT THE- 
BIGNATURE OF ’ gale emgs. 


Holiday I Presents. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Capital, $2,500,000. 
Great One-Price Gold Sale. . 
SELL NO BRASS OR ea! PLATED 
JE EWELRY 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 


OR NO SALE. 

Let it be distinctly understood that this is emphatic- 
ally a GOLD 8 ALE, by an association of manufac- 
turers, on a one- price average system, and that not a 
single article of brass or plated jewelry is included in 
the whole immense stock. 

Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, 
Sets of Rich Silverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., &., 

All to be sold for two dollars each, an average price 
of one-fifth the usual cost, and not to be paid for until 
you know what you will receive, 

Insveine Ten Dotiaxs Worth ror $2. 

te Tur Proor—We guarantee to send any custom- 

~ in exchange for the least article they may ge et for 
richly-chased or engraved silver Butter- 

te, valued at $10, or a beautiful 
ture Morocco hotograph Album, valued at $6; 

Bip have a possibility of getting a 

Fine Gold Watch or Piano. 

Send 25 cents for the Golden Envelope, containing 

valuable soon ts and songs; and one of the sealed Cer- 
are well mixed and taken out regard- 

less a pea be sent, which will inform you what 
ou _ t for $2, from a Butter-Dish or a, worth 

0, to ‘atch or Grand Piano, worth $1000 

2 for Bo cen with a beaut ifal 

















80 for 


In all cases, upon censtas of money, the premiums as 
above will be sent with the envelopes. Also will be 
sent our circular, containing list of articles and full 

lars: also terms to Agents, to whom great in- 
ents are offered. Ad 
CALKINS & CO., 126 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





RA BOYS, RALLY! Adopted as the munching 

Song of the Grand Army of the Republic. Wo 
by Henry Hitchcock and music by E. T. Biackmer, 
members of the yg ye ey fine lithographic por- 
trait of Maj.-Gen. R. 8. Foster, to whom it is dedicated. 
lof spirit, and destined to become immense- 
ly popular.”—Jndianapolis Journal, 

Mati ied free of a on iB eoiet of 40 cents. <A lib- 
eral discount to Podzes Address the publishers, 

‘A BUTTERFIEL D & CO., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


LD in the breast, headache, and many 
Coviner aiabeesing maladies (arising from an im 


circulation, caused My Py elastics on the 
imbs entire! Eeuarn by Mme. Demorest's unrival- 
ed Si K ge ERS. Rn are durable, 
instantl requiring no buttons or sewing, 
and universal a approved. Children’s, 30c.; Ladies, 50c. 
Sold or mailed | tree. 473 Broadway. 


RE YOU “BASHFUL? —Read the ANNUAL OF 
A PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for Le, 
and learn how to overcome it. By _first 














cents by FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


The Ladies’ Casket 


Toilet Box, 
For the Parlor Table. 

« Containing upward of 
one hun rare and use- 
ful household articles, toi- 
kes. The best collection of HOLL 
ever offered to the folks. 
The Ladies’ Casket Toilet Box is 
5 Hees 3 14 inches, =< with beaters’ gold, 9 

'y im th figures and artistic desi, 
Its contents are the followin ng: one plain wedd ng. 
+ Beadle’s Dime Pocket Songster, one pair magic 





barman 


mail, $1. 





gloves, one Le ea —| = checker vs + een 
coin —— — poo nctioe nerals, 
20 card oo ee viz., how to instan- 
Soe Saraee, indelible ink, pee ay cider, cure 
for drunkenness, hair restorer, liquid for ladies’ 
complexions, superb tooth-powders, ficial coffee. 
cure for corns — ee artificial hone: , beautiful 
teeth preserved, freckles and tan remo ; liquid sol- 


der for every housekeeper, silver- eplating, how to silver- 
plate your own spoons, how to bring cows home me areas 

Dight: the winning —. oe if that unlocks the 

tery, — ith fall directions —_ cont "yearly 

come to ~7 young man the Wash 

for all ©. Yeities, the bevinoes Me Mae ae 12 by 2k inch % 

color print, the megs ink blotter, the old nt of 


Shiloh—a ic War-poem, 48 verses. of the 
above te ee and gifts are a the revere 


one totwo 


men suitable for agente, as many different 

es as ble. will compensate us for sam- 
ples, as every toilet box will be worth, when 
out at retail, about $15, in — places. 4 A all 


cere — Rewed — awn . 7 
our address m thereon, 
WESTE BROOK K & CO.. No. 114 Third Avenue, N. Y¥. 





Money carefully and properly mailed is at 
our risk, ; 
. January Number -< Le YOUNG 

AMERICA engravings 
and other Suneetioee It is ung 
“—~ the best juvenile = ever 


co) 1 50, W. JEN- 
NINGS DEMOREST No.’ 8 Broadway, New York. 
—WNew York Independént. 


Fine Jewelry. 
OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND, 


527 BROADWAY, 
Oorner of Spring Street, 

Invite attention to their assortment of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
DIAMOND JEWELRY AND WATCHES. 
Also their stock of 
FANCY ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS, 
MANTLE CLOCKS AND VASES, 
PORCELAIN AND BRONZES, 


L.BATHRBR. DRESSING CASES, _ 
PAPIER-MACHE DESKS, &c. 
Together with the latest style of 
FANS, 
And other articles too numerous to particularise. 








H, HOW “DIFFIDENT!”—To overcome this 
‘weakness read the ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 

OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 1867. 

Only 20 cents. FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


TES! SKATES! SKATES! 
— CLUB, AND OTHER STYLES. 
ROADWAY, 478, near BROOME Sr. 








NEW WAY to make MONEY.—Send $1 for our 
Circular and Four Golden Envelopes, draw’ - 
articles of Value and a chance of drawin + §.- the Capi. sb 
Present $30,000 in Greenbacks. MANUF. 
ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, New York City. 


ANTED—AGENTS, a month, Male and Fe- 
male; to sell the GENUINE COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only Ev- 
ery machine wehenieds ears, For particulars address 
H. H. REGISTER & CO., 68 B: way, room No. 3. 


STEREOPTICONS AND MAGIC LANTERNS, 


With the latest inerorenete and best lenses, suit- 
able for Schools, Public Exhibitions, and Parlor En- 
tertainments. Priced catalogue, with list of over 2000 
ie colored Pho! hic Views, sent free y 

T. HL McALLISTER, cian, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Brown's Glass Cleaning Polish. Sells every 
where, city and country. Large profits to Agents. Par- 
ticulars sent free. C. yom ag 74 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


HE JANUARY NUMBER OF DEMOREST’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE presents a brilliant ar- 


lished in America presents so many beautiful — + ae 
tions as Demorest’s Monthly, Yearly, $3; singh ot Co} 
ies, 80c. Mailed free. Published at ri roadway, N. 


* SAVONINE, % 


NOTICE, A ppet me: — sf actual value, and 
acknowled, as such by th becomes “a 
Household Necessity,” it is a oan t that num- 
berless counterfeits immediately appear, and claims 
aré made of “ priority of invention.” An action on 
this head has already commenced in the Supreme Court 
of New York. Now, therefore, TAKE NOTICE that 
any one counterfeiting or in any manner making use 
of the trade-mark hereunder, and duly registered, will 
be prosecuted, and without further notice, by the 

GLAMORGAN SOAP CO., 45 Broadway, N. Y. 


IBN ONIN2 
A | x 














ror of novelties for the holidays. No Magazin 








NOWLEDGE | NEW SEWING MACHINE, 
Is Wealth. - : 


Tue AMERICAN Maom 
a tan improvement, patented Aug., 1866. Price 
eac’ lass 1, for use, with fixtures, &c., all 
complete, $15. Will do or coarse OD ALL 
xinps of materials — to the ri10KEsr win- 


Sews 

beautiful ; perfectly reliable.” Simple in its movements 
and Easy TO UNDERS?AND. Is the very BEST machine 
for Famtry Use. Sam of goods sewed and retarn- 
ed by mail for exam on receipt. of mee. 
Machines selected with care, adjusted for 
and forwarded, securely py packed in substantial wood. 
en boxes, per ex to any - of the country ow 
RECEIPT OF Prick. ‘Testimonials from those using 
them for | aeing and funnily use on view at 4 
rE orders. “AME TCAN SEV NG MACHING | 

re - 
PANY, 920 Broadway, New York. cOm- 


ME. DEMOREST’S UNEQUALED ROSEA 
BLOOM and LILY BLOOM for the agile 
Price 50 cents. Sold at all the Drug Stores, or sent 
post free. No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


ALE and Female fomts wanted in every town 

and county in the United States to sell one of the 

best articles “y? Fg oe Business can be done in- 

a. toe, $20 per day can be made easy. Ad- 
HN & CO., 480 Broadway, New Yo. &. 


Dr. Glover’s Cham Lever Truss, 
ic Stockings, Shoulder-Braces, &c. Send for 
pamphlet. ll ane Street, New York. 


aAEFER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
: Have justPublished: 
LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of All 
Nations. B gy | samomers, & ember of the 
Institute of 


Translated by Mary L. Boors. 
Elegantly Tinstrated. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $1 75, 


LIZZIE LORTON OF GREYRIGG. A Novel. By 
E. Lyxn Lovron, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


ey RECOLLECTIONS OF DISTINGUISH- 














GENERALS. 4 mye F. G. Suanxs. Por- 
hy 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 
MADONNA MARY, A Novel. B co, OuzrHant, 
Author of “The Life of Edward ig,” ** Agnes,” 
“Miss oribanks,” ‘The t. ~ Curate,” 
“The Days of My Life,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





ta” Harper & Brorures will send the above Works 


Mail, postage ——, to an rt the United 
on receipt of the Price. eae 5 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 1867. 


ConTENTS: 


AT THE AREA GATE. 

With an Illustration, 

YVON AND FINETTE. 

In.ustRations.—The Fairy.—Yvon and the 
Wolf.—Fearless and the Giant.—The Fiery Horse. 
—Pulyphemus.—The Bailiff and the Tongs.—The 
Bailiff’s Ride: Up-Hill; Down-Hill.—A Broom- 
Stick Trip. 

HEROIC, DEEDS, OF HEROIC we aeuen 
y 3C. 

Inxusreations.—J. R. Hurd.—The Prison.—W. 
H. Raynor.—Capture of Raynor.—C. J. Murphy. 

—TI’assing the Guard.—The Line of March.—‘‘’Pos- 
gum dar !"—Crossing the Pamunky,—A Mutual 


DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR.— 
(Fifth Paper.) 

Ittustrations.—A Bushwhacker, —How, the 
Idea got into their Heads.—Locust Grove.—Un- 
ion People.—Rebel Troopers at Breakfast.—Serf- 
dom, —Kernstown.—Turner Ashby.—After the 
Battle.—Thanksgiving for the Victory. 

A LONDON POLICE COURT. 

Ittcstrations—The Police Magistrate. —The 
old Thief convicted by the young Witness.—The 
Gentleman who tells the —— he Dined at 
Greenwich Yesterday.—Acquitted.—Sent for Trial. 
—The Frequent Visitor.—Friends and Relatives 
of the Prisoners. 

THE QUIET HOUR. 
HOURS WITH THE DEAD. 
OUR GOLD MINE IN CONNECTICUT. 
ADAM GORROW. 
THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. 
~ IV, Venable’s first Shot.—The Honey 


—_—_ V. The Wild Man of the Woods.—The 
Story of Texas, 

Cuarrer VI, A Double Adventure. 
SLACK A LITTLE. 
THREE DAYS OF TERROR. 
STOOL-PIGEONRY. 
THREE HUNDRED A YEAR. 
OLD AUNT MATILDA.—Parr I. 
MEDICAL DELUSIONS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . $400 
An Extra gratis for every Club of Five Supscris- 
ERs, at 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Haxper’s Macazive and Harrer’s Weexty, togeth- 
er, one year, $8 00, 


Circulation tion 112,000. 


The Publishers will accept a a limited Number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow- 





ing low rates: 
One Page. . . . . « » - $250 00 
Half Esk + « see 
Quarter cs aets 0 « THO 


Or $1 50 ow line for a less space. Average, eight 
words to a line. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusu:sures. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 
One Copy for One Year. . . . “ae 
One Copy for Three Months >: ; 


And an, Extra Copy will be allowed for for ry tu 
Roneinetiivekeen , or 6 Copies Sx 
advance. 








Chase's Improved Mi 
Pat. July 10, 1866, -Most amusing, 
teresting, and instructive thing in the 
world. S dapted t to all trades and pro- 
paenss counterfeit sens. ee, 
in, plan 
Legare with air oct ions for 
it money. Sola at the princi 
stores thro fren toagencis Great 
——= ducements Tine A Boston, Address, 
with stamp, O. N.C 








yin 
Tur Bovunp Vo.umeEs or Harprr's Werx.r'from the 
a will be sent to any part of thie United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the-price, viz. : 
Cloth-Binding . . 7 00: per Volume. 
Half Mo a * 10-00 
Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 


Treas To ApvERTIsERS.—One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outside 


Advertisements, each insertion 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiisuens. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





DeceMBER 29, 1866. ]} 





The Great American 
Tea Company. — 
Always a Wholesale Establishment. 


We have many inquiries (10 to 20 letters a day) ask- 
ing what discount we make to the Trade from our 
rices as published in the Price List. These dre our 
prices. We consider ourselves only a 

Wholesale Corporation, and we have but one price. 

The way in which we came to break packages at all 
was, that during the high prices of Teas we furnished 

arties with packages as small as five pounds. Our 
fame spread far and wide; and parties with small 
means thought it very hard to be compelled to pay, 
elsewhere, about a dollar per pound more than we 
were selling the same goods for, simply because they 
could not afford to buy five pounds of us at one time. 
To. in order to lighten these burdens, we con- 
sen to supply their wants in quantities as small as 
one pound at the wholesale prices. 

Parties of small means wishing for goods to sell can 
have their ordefg put up in small packages to suit their 
trade, but.aye- cam not make any reduction in price, as 
our profits the last six years have not averaged 
more than two cents per nd. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely 
the profits of the Chinese factors. 

Ist. American House in China or Japan makes 
large protits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their houses in 
China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. 
in many cases. : 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 

er cént. . 
Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines af a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. x 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer cells it to the Retail Deal- 
er at — of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ati 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these eight profits as manv 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be per- 
ceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so very much ‘lower 
than smal! dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and Ja- 
pan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

. Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
fely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
tect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of Clabs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as 
the Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


Price-List. 
‘ YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
125 @ tb. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 % Ib. 
MIXED (black and green), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


? Ib. 
‘ JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® th. 
OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 @ tb. 
IMPERIAL (green), Lay? y 25 @ tb. 
ENGLISH EAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1.20 @ fh. 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From the Methodist, N. Y. City. 


We call special attention to Tuz Great AMERICAN 
Tra Company. They offer extraordinary inducements 
to the consumers of the beverage which “cheers but 
not inebriates.” We have tested the quality of their 
Teas, and, so far as our ——a goes, we are pre- 
pared to say that they are all that is claimed for them. 

From the Evangelist, N. Y. City. 

The attention of persons is directed to Tar Great 
American Tea Company, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 
This Company have made arrangements to supply 
families with the choicest new crop of Black, Green, 
and Japan Teas at wholesale prices. The Company 

arantee all the goods they sell to give entire satis- 
action. 

From the Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. City. 

Tue Great Amerroan Te, Company.—This Com- 
pany are doing an immense ‘wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, and are thus enabled to offer their Teas and Cof- 
fees at very low prices, and of a quality which can not 
fail to give entire satisfaction. 

From the American Agri 

Tar Great American Tea Co.—7o querist.—Before 
admitting the advertisement, we learned that a large 
number of our clerks and others had for several months 
been buying their Tea and Coffee from this Company, 
without its being known who they were, and that they 
had been highly pleased with their ——s both as 
to quality and price, and were all recommending their 
friends to the same course. As we have received no 
complaints, we conclude™‘ there is no humbug about 
the estavlishment.” 

From the N. ¥. Day Book. 

Tre Gerat Amerioan Tea Company.—A stion 
in relation to getting Tea at cheap rates. e know 
the articles it sells are of superior quality. The clubs 
are now all the rage, as they get Tea into the con- 
sumer'’s hands for about one-third off the ustial price. 











For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see former 
Numbers of this Paper. 





P.S.—AIl towns, villages, or manufactories, where a 
large number of men are engaged, by clubbing togeth- 
er, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third by sending directly to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 33 Vesry Strret, corner or CnuRcH. 
Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. 

t#™ We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at No. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner 
of Church Street. store. 

Parties looking for our store will please bear in mind 
that ours is a yr ~ double store, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street, corner of Church Street. This is an important 
fact to be remembered, as there are many other Tea 
Stores in Vesey Street. 


Holiday Presents. 


ARRANDALE & CO., 162 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
are offering over $1,000,000 worth of DRY GOoDs 
in Dresses, Pants, and Coat Patterns, Balmoral — 
Furs, Robes, &c. together with a | assortmént o 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER and FAN- 
CY GOODS, at a uniform price of ONE DOLLAR 
each, with very li terms to agents. 

Send zd cts. for a certificate, or $1 for 5, which will 
show you what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR; 
and if desired we will send our terms to agents. 

New York, October, 1866. 





‘ ONLY ONE WEEK MORE 
Before the Grand 
PRESENTATION FESTIVAL 


Will take place. The affair is already a guaranteed 
success. Only a few Tickets are still on hand, and 
those who desire to purchase are reminded that the time 
is short. 


REMEMBER THE LITTLE ONES; 
THE DESTITUTE ayo ORPHAN CHILDREN or OUR 


COUNTRYS DEFENDERS. 


GRAND CHARITABLE FAIR 


PRESENTATION FESTIVAL 
HOME AND SCHOOL 


IN AID OF THE 
FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EDUCATION OF 


The Destitute Children 


OF OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


This Home anv Sonoor was chartered in the year 1862 for the objects above set forth. Applicants are re- 
ceived from all the States in the Union: its sphere of usefulness is constant] increasing, the children now 
numbering over 120; and daily are the requests for the shelter and care of equally deserviny ones denied, solely 
for want of room to accommodate them. The old and unsuitable building ‘on Fifty-eighth Street, New York), 
now occupied, must be removed for the erection of such a Home as necessity demands; and this call’is made 
upon the public with a firm ief that the Patriotism and Generosity of the American People wiil nobly re- 
spond to the wants of the Little Ones, and that a suitable edifice will be erected, through the means of this 
Fair and Festival, which shall stand in the cause of humanity as a fitting rebuke to the trite assertion that 
“* Republics are Ungrateful," and which shall, in affording an asylum for our Country's Children, also be an 
ornament among her institutions. 








New York, October 1, 1866. 

We, the Officers and Managers of the ‘‘ Home and School” for the Education and Maintenance of the Desti- 
tute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, earnestly solicit the sympathy and co-operation in our FAIR AND 
GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL, of all who desire with us to see the ‘‘ Home and School” enabled to 
receive and care for all needy ones who seek its shelter and protection. ® 

Mrs. General Utysses 8. Grant, President. Mrs. Hervey G. Law, Manager. 

Mrs. Cuas. P. Daty, Acting President. | Mrs. J.J. Van Dasem, Manager. 

Mrs. Major-Gen. J. C. Fremont, ist Vice-President. Mrs. W. Germonp. 

Mrs. Rosert Forsrer, 2d Vice-President. Mrs, James GILurgs. 

Mrs. Joun S. Voonnies, Treasurer. Mrs. C. MarLuzr. 

Mrs. Davip Hoyt, Secretary. Mrs, Wa. Marie. 

Mrs. Wa. S. Hitter, Corresponding Secretary. Mrs. Henry Batver. 


The Books will remain open until January 1st. 





Tho Fair will open on the 10th o we the PUBLIC MALL, corner of 


fD hor, and i two woolks, 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York. To be concluded by the 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL 


TO BE HELD AT 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
Saturday Evening, December 22, 


Under the Musical direction of THEODORE THOMAS, Esq., on which occasion a Committee will be chosen 
by the audience to award . 


$100,000 in Presents 


In such lawful manner as they may determine. For the Festival there will be issued 
200,000 Tickets at One Dollar each, and 200,000 Presents, being one to each Ticket-holder. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE AWARDED. 


1 Present in United States Greenbacks. . . «© 2. 1 1 © + © © ww woe . $10,000 
1 Splendid Country Residence in Westchester County, near New York City . . 12,000 
1 corner House and Lot, Jamaica Avenue, East New York. . ...... 4,000 
1 House and Lot adjoining above. . waa @ 6 ee 3,000 
Ee ee ee a aa 
1 Carriage, Horses, and Harness (complete) . . 1 . . 6 6 6 ee et ew we we te ew ew ww) BOO 
1 Grand Piano (Steinway’s) . .....+.+ ++... eee vr neve nee s-p are Se 
8 Lots in Harlem, City of New York, $1500 each 4,500 
1 Set of Diamonds (Ring, Ear-Rings, and Pin) 1,000 
1 Paid up Policy of Life Insurance for . . . . 1. .-... 5,000 
1 ‘* Ellis’s Patent Hot-Water Apparatus” for Heating Dwellings . 1,000 
1 Oil Painting of General U.S.Grant . . .....+s-s 250 
15 Gents’ fine Gold Lever Watches, @ $200 . 3,000 
15 Ladies’ fine Gold Lever Watches, @ $125 .. . 1,875 
1 Elegant ist Premium “ Empire” Sewing Machine 150 
20 Silver-plated Tea Sets, @ SIG. 2. . 2. 2 6 6 6 se ee we ew we ow we oe oe 1,500 
100 Celebrated ‘‘ Empire” Sewing Machines, now on exhibition at their Warerooms, 616 Broadway 7,500 
1000 Copies (2 vols each), being a complete Illustrated History of the War . i: 8 o Md a ee 7,000 
250 Gold Pens, Pencils, and Sleeve Buttons, @$6. . . r <% 4 1,500 
500 Table and Tea 8: ms and Napkin Rings, @ $5 . = 
: 3'000 

’ 


1000 Call Bells and Plated Fruit Knives,@$3 . . . + 2 + 6 ss 6 ee @ oe oe ew ww ew 
The balance to consist of the following articles, viz.: Sets of Cooper's, Lossing’s, Bancroft's, and 
Irving's Works, and those of other Eminent Authors; Musical Instruments, Parlor and Office Furni- 
ture, Writing Cases, Ladies’ Work Boxes, Music Boxes, Kid Gloves, deny om Albums, Breast Pins 
and Finger Rings, Gents’ Fob Chains, Ladies’ Gold Watch Chains, Opera Glasses, Black Walnut Pic- 
ture Frames, Gentlemens’ Fashionable Silk Hats, Ladies’ Newest Style Dress Hats, American Emblem 
Cards for Parlor Amusement, Engravings and Card Photographs of Distinguished Personages, Ladies’ 
and Gents’ Riding-Whips, Buffalo Robes, Ladies’ Mink Furs, Gents’ Fur Collars and Gloves, &c., &c., 
CENEDS 4.0 DGaS UE bincecs 6 5 5 8 6.4 Ge ce ek eke ee ee ee 
Making in the aggregate 200,000 Presents, Valued at . 
HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 
Orders may be sent direct to us inclosing the money, from $1 to $25, in a registered letter at our risk, with 
stamp for return postage. Larger amounts should be sent in Drafts or by Express at tue wvilowing 


CLUB RATES: 








5 Tickets to one address...............-....-. $4050] 40 Tickets to one address. ..........seeeeeeees $35 00 
10 Tickets to one address... ...........s2ses00e5 9 00} 50 Tickets to one address. ..........sssseeeees 43 50 
90 Tickets to OMe QGATOGS.. ...ccccccccccccceccs 17 50 | 100 Tickets to one address. ..........eceeeeeees 85 00 
80 Tickets to one address... ...........eseeeeee 26 25 


Address all orders and communications to 
. THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors, or to 
N. H. DAVIS, Agent for the Home and School, 
616 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


We take pleasure in acknowledging, on behalf of the Home and School, the liberal donation of $500 made 
by the Empire. Sewing Machine Company of No. 616 Broadway, New York. : - 
_ ‘Editors are invited to noticethis Charitable Fair and Festival, and to lend such aid as their sympathy and 
benevolence suggests. 
Contributions and- Denations-fer-the Fair will-be received and gratefully acknowledged at our office, 616 


Broadway. _ - 


THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors, 





616 Broadway, New York. 





Fizst Premium and Improven, the embodiment of 
practical utility and extreme simplicity. Originally 
patented May 13, 1862; I tented June 9, 
1363. The celebrated FAMILY G SEWING MA- 
CHINE, with onmrme attachment, is noisELese in op- 
eration, sews with pouBLE or 61NGLE THREAD of ALI 
KINDS with extraordinary rapidity, making stxTEcN 
stitches to each evolution of the wheel. Will carazr, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRE, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &. 
Strongest machiue manufactured. Warranted not to 
get out of order in 5 yoo. It has received the ap- 
| ne of all the principal journals, and of those wha 

a With sin le or doubl 

“With single or double thread, it silently yet ve 
rapidly does the stitching exactly like hand-séwing.—- 
New York 5 

Single machines, a. comP.ers, sent to any part of 
the country per express, packed in box, with printed 
instructions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Agents wanted every where. ‘Address all 

rders, FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23, and $30. Price-of av Office, with Press, $15, 
), $45, and $70. Send for a clreular to the L 
RESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, &o., £o., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send 26 cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular containing full list and particu- 
lars, also terms to Agents, which we want in eve 
town and county. . H. WINSLOW & CO., 20 











EDITION."—Every young person should have 
a copy. It contains Two Hundred Fables, and Fifty 
beautiful Illustrations. Tinted paper. Cloth, gilt, 
only $1. FOWLER & WELLS, 839 Broadway, N. Y. 


Washes Well! Wears Well! 


TRADE 


“UV 





The Genuine Magic Ruflle !. 


These foods, having the above trade-mark on the 
Box and Card, are warranted to measure six full yards 
in each piece, and to WEAR and WASH as well as 
any made iy. band. 

THE GENUINE MAGIC RUFFLES, still manufac- 
tured by the original inventors and patentees, on su- 
perior machinery, from the best materials, and under 
careful supervision, have withstood the tests of six 
years’ constant use, giving invariable satisfaction. 

Manufactured by Tas*Macio Rurrir Company, 0% 
Chambers Street, New York. Also Manufacturers of 
RUFFLE FLUTING IRONS. Howme-mave Rorrves. 


“FLYING BIRD,” | 


. Ne, 
ence ee At 
ar 





vsro, .. violin, 15c.; piano, S0e 

Ne.ure's Gone Forever ...... violin, 15c. ; piano, Svc. 
Mailed postpaid. FRED'K BLUME, 

No. 208 Bowery, New York. 








The most instructive, amusing, and 
economical present you can make is one 
of the Cottage Printing Offices. They 
are adapted to the printing of Circulars, 
Cards, Bill-Heads, &c., and will soon pay 
the Cost. Prices: No. 1,28; No. 2,35; 
No. 3, $60; No. 4,90; No. 5, 8125. Cir- 
cular free. Specimen sheets of type, 10 
cents. 

Adams Press Company, 26 Ann &t., 
New York. 


“1 LUSHING.”"—For the cause and cure of this 
ainful emotion, read the new ANNUAL OF 
PHRENOLOGY for 1867. Only 20 cents by first post. 





FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 


Sewing Machines, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
PERRY’S FAMILY OINTMENT 


The greatest medical Discovery ever offered ; sells 
faster, and cures all cases of Burns, Scaids, Wounds, 
Sores, Gathered Breasts, Piles, Chilblains, Rheuma- 
tism, Corns, &c. Every body should get it. Price 25 
cents... Liberal terms to Agents, Druggists, arid Coun- 
try Dealers. Depot, 157 Chatham Street, New York. 


OOD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS.—New Puystoe- 








NOMY, with 1000 Illustrations, $8, or $10. Ic 
is a Beautiful Book. sor’s Fastxs, People's picto- 


rial edition, tinted paper only $1. I.ivernarep Vam- 
Ly Gywwasium, $1 75. How To W atre, How 16 TaLx, 
How To Benave, and How ro po Business, in one voi., 
$2 2. Tue Purenovoewar Jovxnat for 1867, only $2 
Address Fowran & Wax1s, 389 Broadway, New York. 


ARLOR FIREWORKS; or, Sxow Crvemane 0x 
2% cents apackage. Send orders to OA. 





Free. 
| ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 





Photegghe of Union Generals sent postpaid for 
100 osc; 5) Photographs of Rebel Officers for 25c. + 
10 Photographs of Female Beauties for 2c. ; 100 Act- 
ors for 25c. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 

















_— 
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DOMESTIC BLISS.—No. 1. 


Scene— The Kitchen. 
Cook. ‘‘ Who was that at the door, Lucy?” 


Lucy. ‘‘Oh! such a_nice-spoken Gentleman with Moustarshers. 





nA 


The nice-spoken Gentleman is seen departing with what great- 
coats and other trifles he may have laid his hands upon. 


He's a writin’ a letter in the Drawing-Room. - He says he’s a School- 


AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 4 Broad St., New York, 


(Two Doors from Wall.) 


Collections made, with quick returns. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to Check. 
Orders received for the Purchase or Sale cf Stocks, 
Bonds, and Gold will receive our persona. attention. 
ROBINSON & OGDEN, 
Bankers. 





Fs epee j ot, : Te 
{D.D.& co) rea i ph at, 
_ NEE PS See Advertisement Inside. 


Magnificent Scarfs, 


The Aleppo. 
The Amazine. 
The Bismarck. 
The Cashmere. 
The English Crape. 
The Indian. 
The Jerome. 
The Jockey. 
The Magyar. 
The Magador. 
The Negligee. 
The Nolan. 
The Opera. 
The Ormond. 
The Ottoman. 
The Persian. 
The Union. 





An extensive and beautiful variety of the above 


goods now opening at 


Popular Prices 


UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway. 





(MERCHANTS, BANKERS. 


{ 
| 
And others should send to all parts of the United 


States by HARNDEN’'S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 








JUST OUT. 


TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SH OES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Measuring the Foot. 

First. Place the foot upon a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, as shown in figure 4. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, a8 shown 
in figure B, viz: 

ist.—The Ball of the foot. 





THIS HOUSE I8 THE LARGEST IN THE CITY, 
AND WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1848. 


Boots and Shoes of every description, and clegapt 
embroidered SLIPPERS, for Gents and Ladies, for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BROWNE & SPAULDING, 
JEWELERS, 


WATCH AND CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 
568 and 570 Broadway, 


Having opened their new Store under the METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL with a choice selection of novel- 
ties in their line, solicit the inspection of the public 
and their friends. 


French Marble and Cuckoo Clocks, 


BRONZUS, AND OBJETS D'ART, 





Suitable for Bridal Presents and Holiday Gifts, in 
great variety, 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 


WITH 


SAPONTFIER. 


Only 2 cents the pound of excellent soan if yon save 
and use your waste grease. Only 6 or 7 cents the pound 
of the very best of soap if you buy the se. par- 
ticular in asking for Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company's Saponifier. Directions are attached to ev- 
ery package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
holding one or two gallons. For sale at every grocery 
store. 





S106 to $250 PER MONTH, aud all Bapenses Paid. 
43 We want Ag'ts, male and female, every where, 
to whom we will pay the above salary, or give a large 
commission. Business entirely new, permanent, and very 
desirable. For full particulars, address, with stamp, 
G. W. Jackson & Co., 11 South St., Baltimore, Md. 





THE PATENT 


HOT SKATE 


FOR KEEPING THE FEET WARM IN COLD WEATHER 
IS DESTINED TO EPFECT A REVOLUTION IN THE SKATING WORLD. 


Heated on ecientific principles. Used as the ordinary Skate in mild weather. Unrivaled for beauty, 
highly polished, and silver plated, with Silver Heating Chamber ; light, durable; adding to Health, 
8 re, and Comfort; preventing the annoyance, a A and danger acing Son cold or frost-bitten 


Jet. It will soon become the untversal favorite. 
without it. It is an clegant Present. 


Dealers aud those wishing to act as Agents should send for sample pairs. 
Owing to the lateness of the season it has been impossible to supply dealers throughout the coun- 
try, but I am now prepared to end, on reccipt of price, this most beneficial cf Voveltizs, strapped and 
te, answering the above description, to any part of the United States or Canadas. 4 one 


© 
should end for it ice $15 00. Address 


will use no other. tlemen ehould not be 


‘SV1INONID HOU AGNES 


0. W. TAFT, General Agent for United States, 
85 Will 


svst 


iam Street, New York City. 
ov, 


DOMESTIC BLISS.—No. 2. 


er. mem 
| Broadway, near Fourth Street. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





(Decewser 29, 1866, 








Scene—The Hall. 


RUSSIAN AMERICAN AND HUDSON'S BAY 
; COMPANY'S FURS. - 


Ladies’ and Gents’ manufactured Furs of every de- 
scription on hand and to order, and warranted of sn- 
perior quality and workmanship, and at such prices as 
can not fail to offer inducements to purchasers. 


F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
520 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823. 


MOT T'S CHEMICAL 





The best hair restorenand dressing. Soki by druggion. 
A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT! 
THE FINEST PARLOR GAME YET MADE. 
; . porn 





Wie Waraiine 

\ AIRY EN DENE 

TH VP EOS 
[PATENTED.]_ 


Is the charming novelty of the present season. It is 

entirely new in its combinations, and possesses 

tractive features of Croquet, Ten Pins, and Billiards. 

Ladies will find it peculiarly attractive. 

It is received every where with enthusiasm, 
and delights all who examine it. 

Aun illustrated descriptive book, fully describing and 
explaining the game, will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of ten —, to prepay postage, &c. Order 
through oy Bookseller, or direct, of 

RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
540 Broadway, New York. 


_ Holiday Presents. 


William Gale, Jr., 
SILVERSMITH, 


672 and 674 BROADWAY, 


Under Metropolitan Hotel, 








Has on hand a large and choice stock of 


Silver and Plated Wares 


Of the newest aid finest designs, for 


HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL GIFTS, 


To which the attention of the Public is invited. 


A Holiday Present. If you 
want to make a suitable present toa 
entleman who smokes, go to POL- 

AK & SON, Meerschaum Mannufac- 
fo ae 692 ba et near 4th St., 
and geta ne or hold- 

Ss 5 Ron, 002 








SURE PILE CURE. 


Dr. Gilbert’s Pile Instrument, for the rad- 
ical cure of piles, » Without 
an operation or ine, relieves the 
worst case in 5 minutes, and has never 
failed to effect a cure. Sen 
for circular. Sold by 











‘Our Young Folks) 











TIFFANY & CO 
. Nos. 550 and 562 Broadway, 


Ave now opening over one hundied cases of 
choice goods of their own importation und specially 
made to their order—embracing all the Novelties 


Jewelry, Clocks, Bronzes, and Faney Gv0.i> 


produced this season in Paris, London, Vignnu. 
Geneva, Naples, Rome, etc.. etc., Sorwing themost 
extensive assortment of rich and rave articles of 
luxury ever exhibited on this continent. 


BALL, BLACK & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 15:10. 


565 and 567 Broadway, ) 5 Rue St. George< 
New York. f { Paria 4 


Having replenished their stock by receipt of oy 
200 cases of goods from the rincioat devot of En. 
rope, are prepared to furnish the ch selection cf 
articles for the Holidays. + 

They have just received an assortment of 

Watches from London and Geneva: 

y aod a from Creare and P; ris; 
yzantine Mosaics 

And artistic Canveos § from Rome ; 

Corals from Naples ; . 

Inlaid Wood Ornaments from Nice ; 

Leather Goods from Vienna; 

And a large variety of Faney Articles from France, 
Their stock of 


Clocks and Bronze Ornaments, 


From the best manufactories of France fnd Italy, is 
more complete than in any other season, and the 
largest to be found in the United States. 

Their unusual facilities in the manufacture Of Silecr- 
ware enable them to con: tant'y exhibit a choice stock, 
and t furnish at short i otic» pieces for presentation 
of the most artistic desi; n and finést finish. 


The Best Thing Oui. 


The Patent Pocket Tablet and Calendar is a metal- 
lic case containing Ney alter blank pages, a cal- 
ender and pencil. When the cards are filled they’®an 
be easily taken out, new ones put in, and the old cards 
saved for reference. Every one wants one, as they atc 
pretty, convenient, and Sug Sold by the Book, Sta- 
tionery, and Fancy-Goods Dealers. ‘Sample rent by 
mail, on receipt of 60 cents, by the manufacturers, 

FERREE & HAYDEN, Middletown, Conn. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


br) 


ta 











Avy infallible, eeable remedy’ and preventive: 
WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLYCERENE TABLET. 
Order of your Druggist. 





i AND PI 


FURNITURE 


686 BROADWAY. 





F ! 
For a Fortune of FIVE to $30,000, and aid to a char- 
itable institution, address for details, 
ow HARRIS OTHERS, Boston, Mass. 
Dr, Wadsworth’s Dry-Up is a per- 
fect and speedy cure for the Catarrh 
in its worst ‘form. In every cave, 


a , Uy 
rainy light, the disénse shonld 
CAI AR TS eS 
A} PL 










for it gives risé to hoarseness, sore- 

rma Elie Dess in the wind-pipe, dry cough, 

"aay chronic inflammation of the lungs, 

URE dizziness, dull pain in the head, 

with a sensation of a weight over 

the eyes, loss of the senses of smelling and tasting, 
and various painful neuralgic affections. 

We recommend to every one who has this loath- 
some disease to try the remedy at once, and you will 
far exceed us in its praises. Price $1 per bottle. Send 
stamp for a a ahem . For sale by 


URR Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island. Also, by SMITH ER, 
Wholesale for Chicago, Illinois; and by DE- 
& CO., New York City. 








“Ts brimfull of sengnetn) entertainment for juvenile 
ies, fab € 


readers—stories, harades, rebuses, evicmas, 
and exquisite wood a is beyond compar- 


= Vv. best juvenile magazine ever published."-- 


0 Bapreas. 
very boy and girl in America should have it 
Terms: Two Dollars a year; Single or Specimen 
Number, 20 cents. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 





“Tg culled from the rich and wide field of current 
foreign literature. From the immense storehouse of 
English and Continental magazines and papers there 
have been taken the choicest short stories, thrilling 
adventures, exquisite poems, historical sketches, sci- 
entific articles, racy essays in eee and critici«m 
The selections are all made with the object of meeting 
the tastes of American readers.”—Phila. Inquirer. 
Treas: Single Number, 10 cents ; $5 00 a year. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. — Kat- 
penperc & Son, the only manul. in 
the U.S. Estab. 1850. Finest assort- 
ment, and most complete stock al- 
ways on hand. All goods warrant d 
genuine. Any shape or size of Pipe 
made to order. nd for circulars 
Repairing, boiling, &c. 4 and 6 John St., n. B’dway 


MUSICAL BOXES, . 
Playing trom 1 to 36 different 
tunes, and costing from $550 to $00" 
The most complete stock ever offe! 
ed for sale in we Sock. fd = 
for the jor, and pleas- 
ons for the invali . M. 
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Botan To 
its only 
York. 














